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THE ALL-BEHOLDING 


By Stanton A. CoBLENTZ 


Pondering till the world had slipped from view, 
And earth and time and space, all sights and sounds, 
Were clustered in one vibrant dot of thought, 
Suddenly I beheld within my grasp 

The universe, eternal and complete, 

To the furthest stretch of distance and of years. 
The remotest star-swarms, cyclopean voids 

That gape between, the unnumbered souls that dwell 
From shore to shore-line of infinity, 

All stood before my vision; and I gazed 

From end to end of the cosmic roads of time, 
And saw, as though in one unchanging instant, 
The swirling nebulae congealed to suns, 

And suns grow old and rayless, then relighted 
To nebulae once more, while race on race 

Leapt into being for an age or two, 

Then flashed away like sparks before the anvil. 
And yet there was no time, there was no space; 
All that I saw was real, and real forever ; 

And what had being, never ceased to form 

Part of the changeless landscape of the years. 

The universe was like a mighty scroll, 

Whereof most often but a glimpse was given; 
But now that I beheld it all unfolded 

I knew that what was written on its parchment 
Had been there always, could not be erased. 

Men that cast eye one moment on the writing 
And saw it not again, might think it vanished; 

But with the vision of the all-beholding,— 

The vision—eould it be?’—of the divine,— 
I saw a universe complete and changeless 
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Where nothing was created or destroyed, 

Wherein an instant held eternity, 

An unseen dot contained the infinite, 

While that which time had hidden from the sight 
Was lost no more than mountain peaks are lost 
When those who view them turn to see the plains. 











IN A CITY FLAT 
By Cart Houuipay 


Night, and the mingled sounds of life; 
Six floors below, a sailor crowd 

Sing o’er their grog, of sea and strife; 
Across the court a baby’s shroud 
Grasped in a weeping woman’s hand— 
A covered cradle tells the tale— 

And faintly from the park a band 
Wafts waves of ghostly music pale. 


The strident notes of graphophone 

Tear the vexed air with rag-time droll; 

A frowzy female, now alone 

(Her lover lately from her stole 

With hang-dog mien), renews her paint 
And changes gowns—why draw the shades? 
From floor above, a ballad quaint; 

He’s Irish—’tis of Erin’s glades! 


In yonder shabby cubby-hole 

Two ancient cronies laugh,—some thought 
Of long ago, no doubt, their bow] 

And pipes to memory have brought. 

Afar a motor-ear with shriek 

Of demon brings them back to Now, 

And laughter dies; they surcease seek 

In silent smoke—their gray heads bow. 
The deep, dull roar of distant ‘‘L’’ 
Drones with a haunting bass through all 
The symphony, and clang of bell 

And scream of car and e’en the call 
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Of ‘‘uxtry’’ from the street below 

Play in the orchestra their part 

Of weird, wild strains that upward flow, 
Like waves, and break on God’s vast heart. 




















TANNING THE ASIATIC HIDE 
By J. F. ScHELTEMA i 


The methods employed by. the Bolsheviki in their eastern as 
distinguished from their western campaign remind one forci- 
bly of the Czarist system of Transcaucasian and Transcaspian 
conquest, well defined by Mikhael Dimitrivich Skobeleff, its 
doughtiest exponent, when, in 1880, after his murderous vic- 
tory at Geok Tepe, he spoke of his share in ‘‘tanning the Asia- 
tic hide.’’ The Tatars, who had mongolised Russia so thor- 
oughly that the majority of the Russian nobility are said to 
descend from followers of Jenghiz Khan, returned to Asia 
with a vengeance. 

Pushing forward their lines of cossacks in the lands of their 
Tatar congeners, the Muscovites aroused English apprehen- 
sion even before the institution of the Orenburg horde brought 
them into direct contact with the Kirghiz tribes. The com- 
fortable thought that, because of their respective elements, 
Britannia, ruling the waves, the White Czar, father of the 
steppes, could never join in mortal combat, vanished by reason 
of an arena being opened up where, sooner or later, the Brit- 
ish Lien would have to measure its strength with the Russian 
Bear. The Gallic Rooster complicated matters to the form- 
er’s disadvantage when Napoleon thought to draw within his 
sphere of influence the whole of Asia, at first merely to free 
his hand in Europe by keeping England and Russia occupied 
against each other in more distant climes, later, notably be- 
tween June, 1806, and March, 1808, when he was fired by the 
ambition of emulating, nay, surpassing Alexander the Great; 
the ambition of founding an Eastern Empire that, united with 
his Western Empire, would outshine the splendor of the 
realms of Charlemagne and Constantine combined. Hence 
his seheming with Czar Paul I for the despatch of armies 
which, commanded by Knorring and Masséna, were to con- 
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verge in Iran for an invasion of India; and, in 1807, after the 
Peace of Tilsit, with Alexander I, Paul’s son and successor, 
for a campaign with the same object, which would ‘‘engulf 
English supremacy in the East.’’ These and similar designs, 
among which the one proposed by the Prussian Count Kameke 
was not the least fantastic, came to naught as far as France 
was concerned when Napoleon’s oriental dreams were disturb- 
ed by happenings nearer home that demanded his undivided 
attention. Losing his grip on Turkey, his alliance with Rus- 
sia too became less secure, while Austria prepared for a re- 
newal of hostilities. Spain, moreover, holding his best gen- 
erals in check, and British troops landing in Portugal. there 
was no leisure for the development of his eastern plans. The 
abandonment of his projected march to the Indus, foreshad- 
owed by Sébastiani’s departure from Constantinople on April 
27, 1808, was finally sealed by Gardane’s even less glorious 
exit from Teheran on February 13, 1809. 

But Russia kept plodding on. In 1859 she put the finishing 
touch to her subjection of the Caucasus by the capture of 
Shamyl, her last opponent of consequence in those parts, so 
establishing herself also on the east coast of the Black Sea in 
fond and firm embrace of that ‘‘cherished daughter of the 
Grand Signior.’’ Though in 1840 an expedition, undertaken 
by Perovsky, had failed to seize Kkiva, returning with great 
losses to Orenburg, twenty-nine years later the Russian im- 
perial standard was unfurled over that town’s fallen citadel. 
Steadily progressing under Tchernaieff, Skobeloff, and Kauf- 
man, the wave of conquest reached Tashkent and, in 1884, 
Merv, an important acquisition especially valuable for the 
future relations of the Czar’s Government with Persia and 
Afghanistan. Provoking Britain, the advance of Russia in 
Asia was compared by the London Standard to that of a huge 
glacier, crushing everything before it with merciless persist- 
ence and, though its vanguard might be destroyed, ever 
driven onward by the irresistible pressure of the snows, that is, 
of the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, behind. Official and 
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non-official statements from the banks of the Neva, as for in- 
stance the dicta fathered on Grodekoff and Tchernaieff, that 
‘‘no practical brain believed in the possibility of a Russian 
invasion of India,’’ and that ‘‘the millennium could be ex- 
pected sooner than such a chimerical event,’’ did not allay 
sritish fears. Skobeleff rather intensified them by declaring 
that the Asiatic hide was hardly worth the tanning if, facil- 
itating demonstrations in the direction of India, it did not 
enable Russia to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the East- 
ern Question; in other words, if it did, not assist Russia on 
the road to Byzantium and the Bosporus too. 

Russia seemed insatiable, a true grab-all, according to the 
British Press, the Novoye Vremya retorting that in this she 
only followed the example set by greedy Albion herself. 
Though Alexander III used boastfully to remark that he 
owned already a sixth part of the earth, the commanders of 
his armies, like his political agents, as those of his predeces- 
sors on the throne, were under standing orders to neglect no 
opportunity for the further extension of his rule and do- 
mains. The Treaty of San Stefano, revised by the Congress 
of Berlin, gave Russia the seaport of Batum among other 
Transaucasian towns and districts. Pari passu with her south- 
ern expansion toward the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, 
she pursued at a more rapid pace her way through Siberia 
to the Pacific, an economie movement on military lines which 
in due sequence led to a conflict with Japan. Came Nicholas 
II and the World War, the overthrow of the Czarist régime 
and terror triumphant in the shape of Bolshevism. The peace 
patched up with Germany was neither to the taste of the 
Tatars of the Crimea and the Asiastiec provinces, nor to that 
of the Caucasian peoples, who refused to recognise the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk and strove for independence. But the ele- 
ments of discord that made for the dissolution of the Federal 
Republic of Transcaucasia after barely five weeks of a pre- 
carious existence, kept them in a bad state of excitement, 
Muhammadans at loggerheads with Christians, and Christians 
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of different sects with one another. Constituted on April 28, 
1918, the Federal Republic of Transcaucasia broke up into 
the separate Republics of Georgia, Erivan, and Azerbaijan, 
respectively inhabited, for the main part, by Orthodox Greeks, 
adherents of the Armenian Church and Moslemin of the Shi 
‘ite persuasion, while the so-called Republic of Caucasia com- 
prises Daghestan with its mostly Muhammadan population of 
Lesghians, a mixture of Avars, Darghis, Kurins, and kindred 
mountain tribes that complete the inventory of this magazine 
of highly explosive material. 

In Persia the Anglo-Russian treaties of 1907 and 1916 fell 
into abeyance owing to the revolution of March, 1917, and 
subsequent events, changing the relations between the two 
countries and creating a situation utilized by Great Britain 
for an agreement with the Shah’s Government. This agree- 
ment amounts to a thinly veiled protectorate in consideration 
of a loan of £2,000,000 at seven per cent., a new move on the 
chessboard of the Lion and the Bear’s traditional rivalry in 
that region. Consistent with their non-imperialistic, non-an- 
nexationist principles, flaunted with respect to Constantinople 
by the Soviet Government when young in power, the Soviets 
raised no objections, denouncing as an error of the past the 
unrighteous policy of interference in Persian and, generally 
speaking, Islamic affairs. This show of disinterested detach- 
ment filled the hearts of the Russian Muhammadans with joy, 
palliating Bolshevist endeavor to tan the Asiatic hide in the 
grand old style for the same old purpose, which had been 
cloaked in the language of a strong desire to practice the Pan- 
Slavonic theory of arresting the decay of western civilization 
by a comprehensive infusion of Slavic ideals; to regenerate the 
world by concerted action in pursuance of Dostoievsky’s doce- 
trine that it is Russia’s mission to effect a fruitful union of 
East and West. It should be noted, en passant, that Musco- 
vite affinities to the spirit of Bolshevism are easily traceable to 
the instillation of Tatar blood into Russian veins: a distinctly 
Slavonic term expresses an originally Mongolian idea. The 
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first essentially Bolshevist commonwealth was the little robber 
state of Chatugua in Manchuria, and there is nothing fortui- 
tous in the fact of Russia’s red armies counting so many Chin- 
ese recruits. 

To orientals of whatever race and religion Bolshevism ap- 
peals because of its arraignment of western imperialism even 
while busily engaged in tanning the Asiatic hide after its own 
fashion. As quoted by Lord Curzon, Skobeleff held that in 
the Transeaspian territories which he conquered, the duration 
of peace was in direct proportion to the slaughter inflicted 
upon their inhabitants: the harder they were hit, the longer 
they would be quiet afterwards—a maxim faithfully observed 
in his eareer of systematic carnage followed by embraces. Like 
the camel’s kick, the Bolshevist lunge at the heart of Asia is 
apparently gentler, but for all that just as viciously stunning. 
Pan-Bolshevism, improving on the somewhat time-worn trin- 
ity of Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism and Pan-Islamism, has 
ealled Pan-Turanianism to its aid for further camouflage of 
the blow now presented as an effort to assist the Turkish 
nationalists in the carrying out of their irredentist program. 
Derived from the word Turan, which in medieval Persian 
poetry was used to designate the deserts of Central Asia or 
Tatary in contradistinction to Iran, the country of the settled 
Aryans, Turanianism received its first support from Soviet 
Russia in the stipulations of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk that 
restored Batum, Ardahan, and Kars to Turkey. Its propa- 
gation was naturally encouraged by Germany because it 
opened a passage to the oil-fields of Ferghana and the shores 
of the Caspian, not to mention the cereals and other food- 
stuffs of Turkestan, and the gold of the Altai Mountains, sup- 
posed eradle of the Turkish race. Linking up the European 
and Anatolian Turks with their Tatar brethren of the Crimea 
and the Caucasus, with the Tureomans, the Sarts, the 
Kaizaks, the Kirghizes, the Uzbegs, the Ili-Tatars, the Kara- 
Kalpaks, the Siberian and Mongolian Turks, Pan-Turanianism 
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became a factor of growing importance in the international 
game. 

Unable to assert themselves under Czarist discipline, but 
falling into line under the new dispensation, the Russian 
Tatars with Kazan as their political rallying point, were 
courted by the Ottoman nationalists, who saw the advantage 
that might accrue to their cause from a drawing together of 
the members of the Tureo-Mongolian family dispersed be- 
tween the Balkans and far away Cathay. As regards the Bol- 
sheviki, it served the propaganda undertaken for their Asiatic 
campaign and begun at home by the dissemination of their 
tenets among the Muhammadans of Astrakhan and Samara. 
The whole number of Tureo-Mongolians liable to conversion 
is estimated at 28,000,000. Throughout the course of their 
turbulent history those of Central Asia have been subject to 
periodical violent clashes between the antagonistic forces of 
East and West, they themselves acting in many a bloody en- 
counter their ferocious part. When the sword is drawn, who 
needs another excuse? says a Tureoman proverb. Fanatical 
and distrustful of interference, they cling tenaciously to the 
super-orthodox conception of their faith, whether of the Sun- 
nite or Shi’ite variety. Leaning on Pan-Islamism together 
with Pan-Turanianism—and it is worthy of note that the 
father of the former movement, Jamal ad-Din al-Husayn, was 
a native of Afghanistan—the Soviet Government of Russia 
contributed five million gold rubles to the funds of the Pan- 
Islamie Democratic Union. Concerning the Ottoman Turks, 
although the Sheikh u’l-Islam at Constantinople, voicing the 
official sentiment of the Porte under Allied control, warned 
against the seductions of Bolshevism, ‘‘the greatest danger 
that ever threatened social institutions, law, and justice,’’ we 
know what hold it has acquired over the Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Mustafa Kamal, who, with his general 
assembly at Angora, rules more effectively than the Sultan 
with his ministers on the Golden Horn. 


The propaganda inaugurated for the eastern expansion 
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of the Federation Socialistic Republic of Russian Soviets is 
conducted by M. Volnysinsky, commissary for its Asiatic de- 
partment, and M. Bravin. The latter, when still in the diplo- 
matic service of the Czar’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was 
entrusted with important missions to Teheran and India 
which fitted him admirably for the task now assigned to 
him in Persia and Afghanistan. One of two subcommittees 
directed by the Central Committee at Moscow, works on 
parallel lines for the emancipation of Asia conformable 
with Bolshevist doctrine; the other, in constant communica- 
tion with Berlin, has Europe and Africa for its share. The 
principal field of operations in the East has been Turkestan, 
native soviets fanning the revolutionary tendencies of a 
hot-tempered populace most eager to respond. Bukhara, 
which, as the great clothes market and truest stronghold of 
the Islamic faith between China and the Caspian, a Tureoman 
Paris, if scarcely a ville lumiére, has long set the fashion in 
matters of dress and deportment in Central Asia, turned on 
the contrary a deaf ear to the blandishments of Bolshevist 
agents. So an army was sent to back up the moral per- 
suasion, and the Khan with his refractory subjects had to 
yield, notwithstanding British support in his resistance to 
Russian encroachment upon his rights. The Sarts of 
Ferghana, too, who dared to assert their independence of 
foreign dictation, were cruelly punished for their impudence. 
The massacre of Khokand proved that the Bolshevist process 
of tanning the Asiatic hide differs little from Skobeleff’s 
except in its being flavored with the most vapid eant. But 
cant is a useful admixture and since May 17, 1918, there 
exists a Muhammadan Republic of Turkestan, with its 
capital at Yashkent, as a so-styled autonomous part of 
Soviet Russia. 

To counter Bolshevist influences on the Persian border, 
it has been suggested that an autonomous Kurdistan, formed 
out of the vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, and Mamurat 
al-Aziz, with a slice of the vilayet of Mosul, be attached to 
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the Mesopotamian mandate. This, however, would strain 
still further an already sufficiently tense situation in the Near 
East, while, scattered as in Xenophon’s time, the Kurds have 
never developed a separate national consciousness, even 
though Enver Pasha, aspiring to royal dignity, undertook to 
bind them together under his aegis. It would also create 
new difficulties in the race run to secure an approach to 
the wealth of Central Asia. The valley bounded by the 
mountain barrier of the Caucasus and the Armenian high- 
lands has been of old not only a highway for the armies of 
eastern and western conquerors, but an important trade 
route. The possibilities of the Bagdad Railway are of in- 
finitesimal value compared with the traffic that needs or- 
ganizing between the Black Sea and the Himalaya moun- 
tains. Though the Transcaspian Railway, controlled by the 
Soviets, taps the fertile plains of Turkestan and the Bag- 
dad Railway, heading for the Persian Gulf, nears its com- 
pletion under British auspices, the vast intermediate region 
is commercially still dependent on most primitive means of 
transportation. To help forward her designs on India, 
Soviet Russia has at her disposal the strategic railways 
built by the Czars for the very purpose of harassing Britain 
in the East. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s observation, disecount- 
ing the disavowals ascribed to Grodekoff and Tchernaieff, 
namely, that, ‘‘the continued advance of Russia in Asia is 
as certain as the succession of day and night,’’ seems, in 
fact, a decree of destiny, which holds good under any cir- 
cumstances. Tashkent serves once more as a base of opera- 
tions for turning Britain’s Indian Empire to dust and ashes. 
Afghanistan being its Achilles’ heel, Bolshevist military en- 
deavor tends toward Herat, the gate to India according to an 
ancient proverb, which calls Merv its key. 

Insinuating intrigue has already passed that gate. More 
and more recalcitrant in his relations with the British Indian 
Government since the beginning of the war, but not Anglo- 
phobe enough to suit Petrograd, the Amir Habib Ullah 
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Khan was removed by assassination with the foreknowledge 
and approval, if not the instigation, of Bolshevist agents, it 
is said. His third son and successor, Amin Ullah Khan, 
has certainly proved more pliable than he in the hands of 
M. Bravin, now in elose co-operation at Kabul with Halil 
-asha. Halil Pasha, who escaped from his prison in Con- 
stantinople with the connivance of reactionary members of 
the Ottoman Cabinet, acts as their emissary to the recently 
enthroned potentate, luring that princeling, scion of a fam- 
ily which claims descent from the royal house of Kish, with 
hopes that Pathan prowess will recover Delhi, the jewel of 
Bharata. Diligently fostered, the bigot zeal of the wild 
Durany mountaineers is infecting the tribes of the extensive 
northwest frontier of India and corroding the loyalty of 
its Moslim population, with whom, for the first time in his- 
tory, a large number of the Hindu malcontents evidence a 
disposition to range themselves for the sheer pleasure of 
worrving the British authorities. The Soviet press states 
frankly the object of this attack on a wide front, namely, 
the ‘‘liberation,’’ after Turkestan, of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India; after Siberia, of China, Korea, and Japan. To 
expedite the latter enterprise, exceptional facilities are of- 
fered by the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Sinee Admiral 
Kolchak’s discomfiture and death, the fifth Red army has 
permanently occupied Irkutsk, watching, as the Japanese do 
farther east, the fate of the buffer state constituted as a 
barrier; or else, we hear it also affirmed, as a temporary 
stopping place on the path of the Bolshevist Juggernaut. 
Meanwhile the British, French, and Italian contingents in 
Siberia have been withdrawn, and, last of all, the American 
troops, leaving the Japanese to bear the brunt of battles to 
come and to reap the fruits of future victories. The splitting 
up of the third Red army, which lent material aid in the 
spontaneous democratization of Western Siberia, into units 
consigned to labors of peace for the agricultural and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of the country, appears to have struck 
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the fancy of the communistically inclined heathen Chinee, 
enhancing for him the fascination of Bolshevist theories. 
But his sound horse-sense may shy at their ultimate results 
even if Soviet Russia, waiving all claims for compensation, 
promises to give up Russian proprietary rights in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway ; to return the mining and timber concessions 
acquired in China and dependencies; to renounce extra- 
territorial privileges; and to release the depleted treasury 
at Peking from the obligations incurred on the score of the 
Boxer indemnity. 

Advertising their affectionate magnanimity, the Bolsheviki 
go on tanning the Asiatic hide everywhere. The meeting 
at Moscow in July, 1919, of some of their leading spirits. 
with delegates from Moslim political clubs, to decide upon 
the best means for the furtherance of their ideals, was fol- 
lowed by a congress, held at Erzerum on August 7. This 
congress, attended by Turkish nationalists and delegates 
from Persia and Turkestan, formally adopted the proposed 
line of propaganda and organized the League for the Libera- 
tion of Islam, which functioned already by the end of the 
month. On August 24, 1919, a delegation from Korea was 
edified by an address delivered by the director of the oriental 
department of the people’s commissariat for foreign affairs, 
which the Soviet Government had printed and distributed 
in Chinese for the easier affiliation of nations of Mongol ex- 
traction and speech. In September a Hindu delegation was 
received and grandly entertained at Samara; in October M. 
Lenin gave audience to an Afghan mission from Kabul and 
a Turcoman delegation from the Soviet at Tashkent. Other 
confabulations with other delegations from different parts 
of Central Asia kept the ball rolling. A propaganda train, 
appropriately baptized ‘‘The Red East,’’ was equipped with 
the female agitator Balabanova in charge, to preach the 
Bolshevist gospel in the many tongues spoken between the 
Caspian and Lake Baikal; while M. Trotzky, chief commis- 
sary for the army and navy, endowed at Kazan a military 
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academy for the training of Moslim youths to officer the 
Tatar contingents levied to reinforce the armies of the 
Soviet Federation. The Committee of Union and Progress, 
now Bolshevistically tinged as, during the war, it assumed, 
chameleon-like, Pan-Islamie and Pan-Turanian hues in ac- 
eordance with changing conditions, adopted, to match its 
new coat of mixed political color, the new name of Committee 
for Islamic Union. The Society of the Turkish Home, which 
it had founded in 1910 to stimulate joint action with the 
Turkish speaking races of Russia in Europe and Asia, held, 
on January 29, a meeting at Constantinople that differed 
little in the general trend of business discussed and motions 
voted, from the conference of the Third Internationale con- 
vened at Tashkent in February and presided over by a 
Turkish communist. In the meantime the Bolshevist pene- 
tration of the Caucasus and Transeaucadus, co-ordinated 
with Mustafa Kamal’s and Enver Pasha’s efforts, has been 
greatly assisted by the jealousies of the European powers 
and their wavering attitude toward the Soviet Government 
of Russia. Georgia is in deadly peril of being swamped by 
Bolshevism ; Armenia remains exposed to its dangers in addi- 
tion to the other calamities which have befallen that un- 
happy land; Azerbaijan, that is, the violently Red republic 
of that name in Russian Transeaucasia, acting independ- 
ently of the Persian province of Azerbaijan, has concluded 
a treaty, in the guise of a military convention, dated October, 
1919, with Mustafa Kamal, the Turkish nationalist leader, 
Great Britain recognizing, on January 15, its government 
de facto. 

With respect to Bolshevist plottings in India we are in- 
formed that the uprising predicted for last spring, which 
failed to materialize, has simply been postponed to the fall 
of this year. Prophecy is a favorite pastime in troublous 
days, and for a better explanation of its striking a foul on 
this bat we should consider that the creed introduced under 
the battle cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and rather 
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addled on the banks of Neva and Moscova than rehatched 
in an acceptable modern form, cannot be supposed to gender 
an enthusiasm likely to break down the religious and social 
prejudices of a population whose majority adheres rigidly to 
the sacred institution of caste. But even if the smouldering 
fire of discontent were to blaze up in open rebellion, Hindu 
and Moslim conspiring together, would it be possible for a 
Soviet host to force the difficult mountain passes of the 
Hindu Kush and its rugged southern spurs, in aid of the in- 
surgents, with British armies moving up before and behind? 
For a cloud is gathering in the area bounded on the north 
by the Caucasus, on the south by the Persian Gulf. Here 
Great Britain has stepped into the vacuum created by the 
eollapse of Imperial Russia. Tightening her grip on Persia 
through her control of its approaches by sea, and her Meso- 
potamian mandate strengthened by her Caucasian policy, 
she has Afghanistan at her merey even if the Mahsudas, 
Afridis, and other border tribes, incited by Bolshevist ma- 
chinations, are getting a little out of hand. Whoever com- 
mands Persia, commands the western approach to India, and 
this accounts for the haste in forestalling French objections 
by the fait accompli of last summer’s much criticised agree- 
ment between London and Teheran; for the pompous en- 
tertainment of the Shah in Shah Ahmad when he lent the 
lustre of his august countenance to hide in deeper shadow 
the reduction of his country to vassalage. It accounts also 
for the Russian descent upon Enzli and Bolshevist attempts 
to gain the Persian people, to foil the devices of their 
ruler’s counselors, who have been won to British interests in 
continuation of the old story of cabals and stratagems, of 
the Lion and the Bear manoeuvring for place in the rose 
gardens of Iraq-i-Ijami and, to quote the Grand Vizir of an 
earlier Padishah, ‘‘begetting those impetuous squalls which, 
dispersing the perfumes of the flowers of friendship, sow 
the seeds of treason, of envious contention, and black 
despair.”’ 
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In one of his published letters Skobeleff wrote: ‘‘The 
position of affairs in Central Asia changes not every hour 
but every minute. Therefore, I say: ‘Vigilance, Vigilance, 
Vigilance!’’’ The warning conveyed in his remark has 
lost nothing of its timeliness at this moment, in which a 
comparison of European imperialism revived and hailed by 
Japan as a welcome excuse for the dismemberment of China, 
with the quasi-gentle methods of Soviet Russia in tanning 
the Asiatic hide, cannot fail dangerously to impress the peo- 
ples concerned. In Central Asia as everywhere else in our 
stricken world, great tasks are awaiting for clear brains 
and clean, strong hands directed by something better than 
the hollow ethics paraded by the West bent on fleecing the 
East under the old, old, long discredited slogans. Preten- 
tious talk needs backing by correspondingly handsome deeds, 
or sham reform, riding in the Devil’s wagon, will have to pay 
the Devil’s accustomed fare. 











CONGRESS AND POETRY 


By Vira L. JoNEs 


It is quite possible that the people of the United States 
do not think of Congress as having anything in common with 
Shakespeare or with any of those who have climbed the 
slopes of Parnassus, but it is a fact that there are times 
when the Soviet of Soviets that sits at Washington is in- 
spired, if not by Shakespeare or as Shakespeare was, by 
the memories of the Fifth Reader and of the ‘‘pieces’’ spoken 
on Friday afternoons in the little red schoolhouse. Such 
times are memorial occasions and periods when some great 
issue, such as the League of Nations, is being debated. 

The first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, May 19, 1919, 
to November 19, 1919, had full opportunity to express itself 
on the first Memorial Day after the close of the great war, 
as well as to debate the treaty and the League of Nations, 
to say nothing of prohibition and of vocational rehabilitation 
for soldiers. Though it showed marvelous discretion in 
avoiding the concrete facts, it discussed labor and capital. 
It talked much of Bolshevism, and it excluded Berger. It 
occupied 9470 double-columned pages of that well known 
serial publication, the Congressional Record, with its 
wit, wisdom, eloquence, and poetry, including the speeches 
of Senator La Follette. Of this rude and undigested and 
indigestible mass, quotations from real and alleged poets, 182 
in number, aggregating 1662 lines, make up about ten pages. 
Twenty-five Senators supplied fifty-three of the quotations 
and sixty Representatives the rest. 

As might be expected, it was the League of Nations, that 
new and strange genie released from the bottle by President 
Wilson, General Smuts, or somebody else, that called up 
more fragments of poetry from the vasty deep than did 
any other subject, for it is the League of Nations, rejected 
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by the Sixty-sixth Congress, that will give this Congress a 
niche in the Temple of Fame or a reserved seat in the Ninth 
Circle of the Inferno. Almost a third of the quotations, 
fifty-five, are to be found in speeches directly or indirectly 
concerned with the League of Nations. Memorial Day was 
deemed worthy of about a third as many. The Conscript 
Fathers were able, however, to scatter flowers upon such 
unpromising subjects as the Plumb Plan, the Cold Storage 
Bill, the Federal Reserve Act, the Coal Situation, and the 
Daylight Saving Bill. Gray’s ‘‘Incense Breathing Morn’”’ 
and Harry Lauder’s ‘‘O It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning,”’ 
descended from Muses of different lineage, joined festive 
hands to do honor to the last subject. 

There is considerable variety in the Congressional reper- 
toire. Not less than sixty poets are represented among 
those whose musie is thus embalmed for posterity. Some 
of the quotations are not easy to place, for a Congressman 
is, asa rule, content to say: ‘‘In the words of a great poet,”’ 
instead of naming the gentleman. There are valuable ex- 
ceptions, however. The Congressmen who quoted from the 
poems of W. H. Anderson, J. J. MeKenna, and Judge Cald- 
well were considerate enough to mention author and poem 
together. A casual reader might not have recognized the 
author from the poem alone. 

The Congressmen, good lawyers that the most of them are, 
cling closely to the traditional in selecting their poets. 
They are little likely to assist in debauching the taste of the 
1ation committed to their care by going after false gods of 
Cubist or Futurist or Neo-Futurist poetry. Shakespeare 
heads the list with twenty-four appearances, and he is fol- 
lowed by Pope with nine. On the other hand, the only 
poem printed in the Record that could be justly classed 
as ‘‘New Poetry’’ is one entitled ‘‘Cheer Up!’’ by Cary E. 
Norris, who had written it for the American Socialist. When 
it was read into the Record a member instantly asked. ‘‘ Does 
the gentleman think it wise for us to put this kind of rot into 
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the Congressional Record?’’ His eriticism was intended to 
apply to the sentiments of the poem, but even the most ad- 
vanced New Poet could hardly regard ‘‘Cheer Up!’’ as so 
great a poem as Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.’’ 











Since Congressional poetry is eminently safe and sane, it 
is not surprising to find many of the old favorites well repre- 
sented. Burns, Byron, Gray, Kipling, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth are quoted three times each or 
more. Browning, Collins, Cowper, Emerson, Goldsmith, 
Keats, Milton, and Shelley are not forgotten, though they 
are in less favor than the preceding. Whitman and Poe 
appear not at all. The Menckens and Dreisers, who are so 
busily saving this country from itself, should ponder and 
ruminate over the awful effect of MceGuffey’s Readers and 
of sterilized professors of literature, shown in the handing 
on of the conventionalizedg fossilized product of Augustans, 
Elizabethans, and Victorians and the rejection of the only two 
‘‘undoubted poetic geniuses produced by America.’’ Whit- 
man, the Abraham Lincoln of verse, is not yet welcomed by 
the pundits of Capitol Hill. It will, however, please Ameri- 
ca’s aesthetic saviors to know that the ‘‘Hound Dawg’’ 
song was quoted, and discover that there are Congressmen who 
admire Edgar Guest and Frank Stanton. 

There are pet quotations as well as pet authors. One 
from ‘‘Rob Roy’s Grave,’’ by Wordsworth, has the role of 
Abou Ben Adhem. An examination of all the forms of this 
quotation used will show some variation from the original: 











































































“That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can” (Poindexter). 
2. “The good old plan 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can’”’ (Lenroot). 
3. “Let him take who has the power, 
Let him keep who can” (Fletcher). 
4. ‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 


And they should keep who can” (Brandegee for Major 
Seaman). 
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Little, of Kansas, and Monahan, of Wisconsin, both found use 
for ‘‘ Vice is a monster—.’’ The quotation of ‘‘The rank is 
but .the guinea’s stamp’’ is apparently a perquisite of the 
speakership, for it was employed only by Messrs. Cannon 
and Gillett. 

War poetry was used extensively, especially in the orations 
on Memorial Day. Annette Kohn’s ‘‘In Flanders’ Fields’’ 





wins first prize among the war poems, for it was quoted three 
times. Only one Congressman quoted from McRae’s poem. 
Rupert Brooke, Alan Seeger, and Edith Wharton are in 
company with writers much less well known. Wilbur 
Nesbit’s ‘‘Your Flag and My Flag!’’ was honored with a 
full length appearance. Among the old patriotic songs the 
favorites seem to be ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’’ 

The American public should awake to the fact that much 
of the verse used by Congressmen is imported. About two- 
thirds of the entire quantity is from British authors. It can 
not be doubted that this is the result of British propaganda. 
It should be investigated at once by all that vociferous multi- 
tude who stand for ‘‘Ameriea first,’? meaning: ‘‘Let’s em- 
broil ourselves with England, if possible.’’ Our ancient 
enemy, British Gold, must have been lobbying behind the 
scenes; otherwise Longfellow, as the most quoted American 
poet, would not trail behind the notorious Tory, Pope, and 
receive only one-sixth of the notice given the celebrated British 
imperialist, the author of Henry V. 

The importations are almost purely British. Our former 


9 


ally, France, is almost forgotten. She is represented by 
Rostand, who is quoted once. The rest of Europe is similarly 
neglected. A quotation from Von Logau appears, though 
it is not certain that the quoter knew of any relationship 
between Von Logau and ‘‘Though the mills of the gods 
grind slowly.’’ One man made an effort to capture the 
Greek vote of his district by quoting from a versified history 
of some early Greek squabbles, written by one Homer. 
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In spite of the proof of traitorous submission to England 
already demonstrated, there is some savor of the soil in a 
few of the quotations. This sounds like the right America: 


“Things have come to a terrible pass 
When a man cannot kick his own jackass.” 


This imaginative outburst is ascribed to Henry Watterson. 
Whether it came from the fertile pen of Marse Henry or 
not, no one can say that American individualism is entirely 
dead while there are Congressmen left to quote such in- 
spiring sentiments. 

The quotations often reflect the early training of the 
typical American leader. When we find a Congressman 
alluding to the ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ and chanting ‘‘ While the 
Light Holds Out to Burn,”’ or ‘‘We Will Scatter Seeds of 
Kindness,’” we know that he has memories of the Sunday 
school and chureh services of his early boyhood. Faint are 
the memories now, but they are lovingly cherished. When 
a Congressman rises in the most dignified legislative body 
in the world and recites a line or so of ‘*‘ Mary had a little 
lamb,’’ the First Reader of his childhood is in his mind. 
When the swelling lines of ‘‘The Bivouae of the Dead’’ are 
rolled forth, the Congressman is recalling the Friday after- 
noon when, with trembling knees, he tottered to the front 
of the schoolroom and stammered out his rhetorical selection. 
All this is not a pure flight of fancy of mine. One Con- 
gressman, Smith, of Michigan, closed his speech on the Cold 
Storage Bill by reading a ‘‘little’’ poem that he had ‘‘learned 
in school many years ago.’’ ‘‘Ill fares the land, to hastening 
ills a prey’’ was the first line of his ‘‘little’’? poem. The 
school readers of a generation ago often contained Southey’s 
**Incheape Rock.’’ Black, of Texas, who said that he had 
read this poem when he was a boy, quoted sixteen lines of 
it and gave a summary of the rest. Gallagher, of Illinois, a 
lover of poets and poetry, quoted one poem with this intro- 
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duction: ‘‘In the days when I went to school we used to 
sing in the morning, at the opening of the exercises.’’ 

It is not always possible, however, to trace the influence 
of the Sunday school, rural school, or school of literature in 
the quotations of a given Congressman. Where, for ex- 
ample, could the grave Senator John Sharp Williams have 
learned ‘‘Pinafore’’? We are not surprised when the schol- 
arly Lodge quotes from Arnold, Browning, and Shakespeare, 
for he lives near Boston; but where could Senator MeCormick 
have got hold of Punch in Chicago, especially under the 
bashawship of Thompson, the ‘‘ American’’? 

QGongressmen do not, in general, profess to be ecrities of 
poetry. Only one Congressman interpreted fully and com- 
mented upon a poem, which was ‘‘Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud?’’ This commentary was due, not to the 
merits of the poem, but to the fondness of Lincoln for it. The 
quoters of the poems from which passages are given below did 
not comment upon them, but they were evidently highly 
pleased with them: 


“Ten thousand men, when the warfare was o’er, 
Lay on the battlefield crimsoned in gore,” 


“T know you've a lot uv work to do 
Way over there, 

A-watchin’ th’ Hun at his hellish play, 

An’ countin’ the souls as they fly away.” 

Sometimes a Congressman inserts a poem in the Record 
for obvious purposes; sometimes the reason can be known only 
to himself. We can see why Siegel, of New York City, would 
put Israel Zangwill’s ‘‘Our Own,’’ ninety-nine lines of it, in 
the Record. It is not hard, in view of the great emigration 
from the Black Belt to Detroit, to comprehend Senator New- 
berry ’s reason for reading ‘‘If We Must Die,’’ a pleasant little 
ditty advising the blacks to try their guns on the whites, into 
the Record, but it is impossible to explain why Senator France, 
beloved of the self-styled ‘‘liberal’’ journals, whose creed is 
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love and fraternity and then some more love, should quote 
fifteen lines from ‘‘The Dunciad,’’ or even be familiar with 
that venomous book, filled to the cork with hatred. 

The entire list of those who embroidered the Record with 
five or more quotations is not long. O’Connor, of New Or- 
leans, is responsible for thirteen; Williams, of Mississippi, 
eight; Upshaw, of Georgia, seven; Gallagher and Sherman, 
of Illinois, six each; Champ Clark, five. Cannon and Lodge 
are close behind, with four each. 

The question might arise as to whether our lawmakers are 
using more or less poetry than they did in days of yore. The 
best comparison that can be made with the first session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress is the third session of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress, December, 1898, to March, 1899. This Congress had 
very important questions before it. The United States had 
just ended its war with Spain, and was embarking, with some 
trepidation and with many protests, upon an imperialistic 
policy. The army was being reorganized. The Nicaragua 
Canal (Nicaragua then) was being debated. This session dif- 
fers from the session previously discussed because of the fact 
that there were many deaths of members. Moreover, the re- 
port of the deliberations is not so voluminous (those were the 
pre-La Follette days), and less was inserted in the Record by 
virtue of ‘‘extending the remarks.’’ There are only 3216 
pages of the Record against 9470. 

The number of quotations is nearly as large, amounting to 
157, but fewer long poems were inserted ; hence there are only 
784 lines of verse. Eighteen senators quoted forty bits of 
verse and fifty-six representatives 117. The proportions, then, 
are much the same as at the later date. 

A little less than half of the quotations are found in the 
various eulogies. If we eliminate these, it can be seen that 
verse is holding its own in Congress. About two-thirds of 
the rest are concerned with imperialism or its twin brother, 
militarism, the specters of which loomed so large to that Con- 
gress. The Democrats, assisted by Senator Hoar and Senator 
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Mason, trembled for the future of this country, just as the 
Republicans, ably assisted by Senator Reed, trembled in 1919. 
Senator Mason and Representative Lentz were busily engaged 
in the archaic pastime of twisting the Lion’s tail, and Lentz 
found additional time for refuting the foul British aspersions 
as to what the Germans had done at Manila Bay. 

Senator Hoar and Representative Brosius most favored the 
poets, with eight quotations each. Representative Dockery, 
of Missouri, used seven, and James Hamilton Lewis, then a 
representative from Washington, adorned the fine gold of his 
speeches with six. Champ Clark and Gillett were slightly ad- 
dicted to poetry, but Cannon, then in his prime, showed no 
such weakness. 

The authors quoted are much the same as those of the later 
period. There are, however, some divergences. Shakespeare 
comes first, but Pope is not second. Since 1899 was the final 
sunset glow of Victorianism, it is natural that Tennyson should 
occupy that place. Longfellow, his American compeer, is 
third, followed by Kipling, Lowell, and Pope. No other 
writer is quoted as many as three times. Some writers who 
do not appear in the later list are Drayton, whose ‘‘Ode on the 
Virginian Voyage’’ was quoted by Senator Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia; Waller, whose ‘‘The soul’s dark cottage’’ fits so neatly 
into a memorial speech; Rogers, the last survivor of the 
Classicists; Mrs. Hemans, whose confections were once found 
in the household of every semi-educated person; Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, with her cheery ‘‘ Life, we’ve been long together’’; and 
Walt Whitman, who fared better in that day than now, proba- 
bly beeause of the disrepute cast upon him by his devoted 
screechers of the present day. Senator Hoar may not have 
known his contemporary, Samuel Butler, him of Erewhon, 
but he knew the Samuel Butler of Hudibras. Berkeley’s 
‘‘Westward the star of empire takes it way’’ was still in good 
form twenty years ago. There was one quotation from a 
former member of the Senate: ‘‘Opportunity,’’ by J. J. 
Ingalls, of Kansas, founder of the now flourishing Kansas 
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school of literature. This poem was made a very striking 
argument for imperialism. 

There was more of Byron in the Fifty-fifth Congress than 
in the Sixty-sixth. Longfellow, Lowell, and other American 
poets made a far better showing than they did at the later 
time. The reason for this is doubtless twofold: the noxious 
dragon, British Gold, had not yet corrupted our Congressmen 
and Irish and other European propaganda had not succeeded 
in awaking many Americans to the fact that they are of 
English descent. 

The tone of the quotations was, for the most part, highly 
dignified. There was not even much of Sam Walter Foss. 
There were few nonsense jingles or ‘‘Hound Dawg’”’ effusions. 
This from Representative Brownlow stood out because of the 
comparative rarity of its kind: 


“Things ain’t now as they once was ben; 
Folks don’t do as they used to did then.” 


Senator Mason, whose busy and useful life has alternated 


between writing testimonials for patent medicines and putting 


cockle-burrs in the Lion’s mane, did not disdain to quote a 
sketchy bit of doggerel entitled ‘‘The Whelp of the Lion.’’ 
It is, of course, an attack on England. Another piece of dog- 
gerel even he admitted to be an ‘‘alleged poem’’, but he read 
it into the Record because it was an attack on Australia. 

Kipling, as the poet of imperialism in ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden’’ and the poet of its responsibilities and dangers in 
the ‘‘Recessienal’’, played a part of much i:aportance in the 
debates on imperialism. Senator Tillman, not ordinarily 
thought of as a literary critic, quoted all of ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden’’, with annotations in his own style. ‘‘The White 
Man’s Burden’’, strange to say, was not, so far as I could dis- 
cover, mentioned during the 1919 debates on the League of 
Nations, but the ‘‘ Recessional’’ was quoted twice. 

Certain quorations seem to be a part of the traditions of 
Congress, as much so as are free garden seeds. Chief among 
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these is Wordsworth’s ‘‘The good old way—’’. Congressmen 
employ this in derision, often accompanied by some such epi- 
thet as ‘‘robber baron’’, but many of their constituents believe 
that it is really the foremost of their guiding principles. ‘‘The 
Ship of State’’, by Longfellow, has frequent sailings, but 
‘*Excelsior’’, used in 1899, disappeared twenty years later. 
This is certainly due to those who have been conscientiously 
teaching us that there is no ‘‘higher’’. Emerson’s ‘‘By the 
rude bridge that arched the flood’’ is apparently good for an 
annual revival, as is Lowell’s ‘‘Once to every nation comes the 
moment to decide’’. Tennyson’s ‘‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ has remained for a score of years in the minds of 
Congressmen, and Coleridge survives from decade to decade 
through his 


“The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust;— 
His soul is with the saints, I trust’. 


The 1899 version reads: 


“His sword is rust, his body is dust, 
His soul is with the saints, I trust”. 


In 1919 it becomes: 


“Whose swords are rust, whose bones are dust, 
Whose souls are with angels, we trust”. 


Thus passes the beauty of rhythm that was Coleridge. Among 
American patriotic poems, ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’’ and ‘‘The Bivouae of the Dead’’ are to be found in the 
records of both sessions. There is little likelihood of Con- 
gressmen forgetting the latter, so long as ex-soldiers are 
numerous. 

Mother Irony, with malice prepense, is responsible for one 
re-appearance, that of Pope’s ‘‘For forms of government, let 
fools contend.’’ Twenty years ago it was used by Lentz in 
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defense of Germany. Interpreted as he meant it to be, it 
would run thus: ‘‘Government by the Kaiser is as good as 
that of the United States, and undoubtedly a little better’’, 
In 1919 it was used by Reed to prove that however well the 
League of Nations might be adapted to a gentlemanly nation 
like the United States, it would not fit a rowdy little black 
republic like Liberia, or a decadent people like those of India. 

One other quotation of 1898-99 should have some present 
interest. Senator Lodge used it in defense of American ex- 
pansion, alias imperialism: 


“One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more devil’s triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God.” 


Such would be the net result, said Senator Lodge, if America 
declined to embark on the untried way. 

Congressmen are average, or super-average, Americans. H, 
G. Wells says that members of Parliament are not represen- 
tative of the highest intelligence of the British people. Amer- 
ican Congressmen are far above the average of Americans in 
intelligence and general culture. Perhaps they are not of 
the highest, though the culture of Senator Hoar and of Sena- 
tor Lodge is not far from the best that America has produced 
If we can deduce anything from the use made of poetry by 
Congressmen, we can say that the average American cares 
little for new movements in literature, that Whitman is in no 
sense a poet of democracy, but a man who wrote poems about 
democracy, that the old hymns, the old patriotic songs, the 
old favorites, such as Shakespeare and Pope, remain the liter- 
ary center for the average American just as much as Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln form his 


political center. 











FRENCH WORKS IN THE WRENN COLLECTION 
By AARON SCHAFFER 


It is not generally known that the celebrated Wrenn col- 
lection now in the library of the University of Texas contains 
a small group of volumes of interest to students of French 
literature who are at the same time bibliophiles. These vol- 
umes, few in number but each with some individual character- 
istic, merit being brought to the attention of Romance scholars, 
as well as of book-lovers generally, throughout the country. 
A brief mention of each volume will suffice for this purpose. 

An examination of the five-volume catalogue of the Wrenn 
collection (eompiled by Harold B. Wrenn and edited by 
Thomas J. Wise) reveals the fact that there are some seven- 
teen works which deserve mention in this connection. These 
may be divided into four groups, each composed of four 


ee ? 


works; the remaining volume is ‘‘sui generis’’ and demands 
special discussion. 

The first of the four groups is made up of works interesting 
rather as early specimens of the typographer’s art than as 
literary productions or as historical contributions. They are, 
in chronological order: 

I. Jean Bodé: Le Droit des Roys contre le Cardinal Bel- 

larmin et autres Jeswites, Franckenthal, 1511. 

II. Franeois de Cauvigny, Seigneur de Collomby: Dis- 
cours de l’Autocrité des Roys, Paris 1523. This vol- 
ume contains a dedication to Louis XIIT of France, 
with the author’s signature spelled ‘‘Coulomby”’ 
(vide page X). 

III. La Due de Guise: Mémoires, Cologne, 1569, 2 vol- 
umes. 

IV. Jean de la Roque: Voyage dans la Palestine, Am- 
sterdam, 1718. 

The second group is undoubtedly the most interesting of the 
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four. It comprises autographed copies of productions of three 
of the foremost French writers of the nineteenth century. 
They are as follows: 

V. Alexandre Dumas fils: Un Pére prodigue (five-act 
comedy), Paris 1859. This copy was presented to 
the critic Sainte-Beuve, and bears on the fly-leaf the 
inscription: ‘‘A Monsieur Sainte-Beuve, hommage 
affectueux—A. Dumas f.’’ 

VI. Alexandre Dumas fils: L’Etrangére (five-act com- 
edy), Paris, 1877. This copy is number 7 of a special 
edition of 40 copies (not 49, as the catalogue of the 
Wrenn collection erroneously states) printed on Hol- 
land paper, and is an autograph copy, the fly-leaf 
bearing the words: ‘‘A Moreau Charlon, souvenir 
affectueux—A. Dumas f.’’ 

VII. Victor Hugo: L’Année terrible, Paris, 1872. This 
is an ‘‘editio prineeps’’ that was presented by the 
author to A. M. de Noé, as we are informed by the 
inscription on the fly-leaf. 

VIII. Emile Zola: Pot-Bowille, Paris, 1882. This is also 
a first edition, with an autographed presentation to 
Edmond de Goneourt, and it is made additionally 
interesting by the fact that it contains the follow- 
ing statement on the fly-leaf, in the handwriting of 
Goneourt and above his signature: ‘‘Exemplaire 
remplacé par un papier de Chine et donné a Lucien 
Vaueour.”’ 

The third group deserves mention chiefly as being of in- 
terest to those who are fond of de luxe editions. The four 
books that belong to this group, all magnificent specimens of 
printing and book-binding, are the following: 

IX. Jean de La Fontaine: Fables, Paris, 1850. This is 

a de luxe edition in miniature, the type being so 
small as almost to be illegible, and yet wonderfully 
clear-cut. 
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X. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: Paul et Virginie and La 
Chaumiére indienne, Paris, 1838. This is a strik- 
ingly handsome volume, with large, bold type and 
with illustrations by Meissonier, Johannot, and nu- 
merous others. 

XI. Gérard de Nerval: Sylvie, with preface by Ludovic 
Halévy, Paris, 1886. This is an edition de luxe, the 
particular volume being number 373 of an edition 
of one thousand. 

XII. Antoine Hamilton: Mémoires du Comte de Gram- 
mont, Paris, 1888. This is number 61 of an edition 
of two hundred copies printed on Japanese vellum. 

The last group is made up of translations, only the first of 

which is of more than incidental interest in this connection. 

The following works are included in this group: 

XIII. F. Bourdillon: Aucassin et Nicolette, London, 
1887. This edition contains the Old French text 
on the even pages and a modern French version on 
the odd pages. It is a handsome copy, and is num- 
ber 36 of an edition of fifty. 

XIV. Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s First Voyage, London, 
1714. This is a first edition, and is a translation of 
the French original that had been published in Paris 
the preceding year. 

XV. Charles Huly: The Two Friends, or The Liverpeol 
Verchant (five-act drama from the French of Beau- 
marchais), London, 1800. 

XVI. Francois Villon: Poems, translated into English 
verse, in the original forms, with biographical and 
critical introduction, by John Payne, London, 1892. 

There remains but one more work to be diseussed. This 

has been kept for last because it is undoubtedly the gem of 

the works in the French group, if not even one of the most 
valuable in the entire Wrenn collection. Its title-page reads: 
Chateaubriand Vicomte de: Maison de France, so 
Recueil de Piéces Relatives a la Légitimité et a la 
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Famille Royale. Par M. le Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, Pair de France. Tome Premier (Tome See- 
ond) Paris, Le Normant Pére, Libraire, Rue de 
Seine, no. 8, Faubourg St. Germain, 1825. 

The two volumes are in octavo, bound in dark-blue straight 
grain morocco, the sides and backs tooled in gold, with slight 
inlays of red, and gilt edges, a real edition de luxe. The coat- 
of-arms of the Duchesse de Berri is impressed on the side of 
each volume. A seal on the first blank page tells us the name 
of the binder: ‘‘Simier, Relieur du Roi, de S. A. R. Madame, 
Duchesse de Berry, et de S. A. R. Mgr. le Due de Bordeaux. 
Rue St. Honoré 152, a Paris.’’ A number of cabalistic num- 
erals and indications, apparently in the handwriting of J. H. 
Wrenn himself, give information as to the date of purchase, 
catalogue numbers, and the like. Among other things, we 
read: ‘‘This copy belonged to the Duchess de Berri,’’ and 
‘*Binding Fr., 19 Cent. French Memorial’’ (the meaning of 
this latter is, of course, clear). According to all indications, 
this work is a genuine rarity. The present writer is prepar- 
ing a study of the contents of the two volumes, a heterogene- 
ous mass of political and historical writings, most of which 
are to be found in the collected works of Chateaubriand; and 
is endeavoring to discover whether there are any other copies 
extant in this country as well as in France. If this is the 
*‘rara avis’’ it would at present seem to be, the Wrenn ecollec- 
tion will have given something of great value to students of 
French literature. 











WALT WHITMAN IN GERMANY 
By Grace DELANO CLARK 


The vogue of Whitman in Germany exhibits a marked, if 
somewhat belated, appreciation of him. Of the dozen ecrities 
directly available for this study only two sound the note of 
dissent in a predominant degree, and even these two may be 
held responsible in part for the earlier wave of enthusiasm. 
The interest shown in him has reference to all the phases of his 
personality and achievement—his philosophy, his religion, his 
ethics, his polities, and his experience. He is hailed not only 
as the representative American, but as an essentially German 
development; not only as a German-American but as the typi- 
eal modern man; not only as the modern man, but as the in- 
carnation of power, of the nature-force, of the joy of living, 
of human love, of the Messiah, as well as the reincarnation 
(or duplicate incarnation) of Goethe, of Nietzsche, of Buddha, 
of Christ himself. His philosophy is fundamentally that of 
Germany, both in its subjective genius and in its specifie deri- 
vation from the systems of Kant and Hegel. He is, in short, 
everything fine, progressive, optimistic, human in nineteenth 
century civilization—especially in those directions in which 
Germany is prominent in that civilization. 

The literary treatment of Whitman in Germany includes 
all the usual forms, except that of deliberate burlesque. His 
poetry is translated, his prose is translated, his biography is 
translated. Critical analyses and summaries of his philosophy, 
his art, his personality are written, either as occasioned by the 
issue of his works or as betokening a fresh and original re- 
his substance 
and his form. And as late as 1911 there is no indication that 
that pathological analysis which robs him of all virility is any- 


action to his message. Lastly, he is imitated 





thing more than the inevitable dissent which accompanies 
every great propaganda; the more extreme and inclusive the 
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elaim is, the more searching and uncompromising the opposi- 
tion. As yet the majority of Whitman students in Germany. 
have given no sign of any change in their allegiance. How 
soon or how far the ideas of the dissenting minority will carry, 
who can say? 


_ 


Attention to Whitman in Germany is curiously distributed 
in point of time. The earliest consideration is that of Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath, as far back as 1868; but only two brief 
notices follow in the next decade, one in 1870 by Adolf Strodt- 
mann, the other of Ernst Otto Hopp in 1877. In the follow- 
ing ten years the number of publications is five, three in part 
or wholly by one Karl Knortz, the five representing only four 
students and ineluding one reprint. From these data, to- 
gether with the fact that Dr. Knortz was an American resident, 
it may be seen that interest in Whitman had increased, to be 
sure, in twenty years, but with no remarkable speed. Indeed, 
in comparison with the rapidly increasing number and en- 
thusiasm of the editions and discussions of the succeeding 
twenty years, this slow growth may not unreasonably be in- 
terpreted as indicating the failure of these early champions 
to enkindle their countrymen with their own ardor. A plaus- 
ble reason for this change is suggested by Professor Thor- 
stenberg.t He points out that between 1868 and 1889 the 
political, social, and intellectual outlook of Germany had 
undergone a metamorphosis. In the earlier year Germans 
still had a profound regard for the heroic and legendary past, 
a conception of the dual relation between the visible and in- 
visible world, and of the artistic finish of their own classical 
writers; but by the close of the decade 1880-1890 the Darwin- 
ian theories were quickening interest in scientific research, the 
industrial development following unification after the Franco- 
Prussian War was turning people’s thoughts away from spec- 


“The Walt Whitman Cult in Germany.” Sewanee Review, XIX, 
71-86. 
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ulation to actual life, and the popular movements for Liberal- 
ism and Nationalism up to 1870 culminated in the last of the 
century in agitation for National Socialism and Social De- 
mocracy. In general, idealism was being superseded by real- 
ism and the prominence of the latter element in Whitman 
stimulated interest in him. 

Hence in the decade from 1890 to 1900 there is a noteworthy 
acceleration. Not only does Dr. Eduard Bertz publish a see- 
ond appreciation and Knortz twice reprint his early essay, 
but the second of Whitman’s great champions, Johannes 
Sehlaf, appears in the arena with several studies, and the 
distinguished Emerson student and translator, Karl Federn, 
contributes more than one notice. This decade marks the 
high-tide of Whitman enthusiasm for, while the first tenth of 
the twentieth century sees an even greater number of treat- 
ments and editions from a greater variety of hands, the note 
of dissent now begins to be heard and the competence of at 
least one enthusiast, Schlaf, is questioned. The result is what 
may almost be called a reaction in critical circles, led by Bertz 
and emphatically seconded by Lessing, though what has been 
the effect upon the general reading and approval of Whitman 
it is diffieult to determine. Indeed, the natural reluctance 
of people to acknowledge their idol to be of clay is well il- 
lustrated in this connection by the preface attached by Editor 
Jakobowsky of Die Gesellschaft to the rather severe criticism 
of Whitman by the Norwegian scholar, Knut Hamsun: ‘‘We 
who love Whitman prefer to have Johannes Schlaf instruct 
us.’’ Be that as it may be, there are at present two distinct 
camps in Whitmanian Germany. Schlaf still holds his own 
as leader of the one, while the pathologist Bertz has suc- 
ceeded in converting (or perverting?) so great an enthusiast 
as Lessing, and, with his totally different interpretation of 
Whitman, is playing the part of a very competent leader of 
the opposition. 
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More specific than the general preparedness for Whitman 
which Germany possessed with all the rest of the world, a 
preparation in which Darwinian science and political demoe- 
racy were the main forces, is the claim made for an intrin- 
sically Teutonie strain in Whitman’s ‘‘ Weltanschauung’’, 
One or two critics go so far as to appropriate him entirely as 
a German: thus Hans Benzman in Nord wnd Siid*: ‘‘ Wir 
konnen stolz auf ihn sein, auf diesen echtgermanischen Dich- 
ter, und ebenfalls die Amerikaner.’’ Richard Riethmueller’ 
more fully substantiates his claim that to the influence of Ger- 
many upon Whitman is largely to be ascribed the German 
interest in Whitman. Starting with the statement that for 
broad-minded cosmopolitanism, Whitman is unparalleled in 
American literature, and that he repeatedly expressed his 
sense of the indebtedness of the new world to the old, its 
poetry, its institutions, the critic proceeds, with characteristic 
German scrupulosity, to point out the influence of German 
writers and philosophers on the American poet. ‘‘His com- 
prehensive mind affectionately absorbed the great literary 
ideas of the German countries and rejected or moulded them 
to fit his compass of a national American literature.’’ And 
of this old world literary edifice what he calls the German 
monuments of mind—the Eddas, the Nibelungen, Goethe,— 
all probably had their rise in great historic perturbations, 
which they came in to sum up and confirm. In Goethe he saw 
‘*the inearnation of the great individual and poet whose com- 
ing in America was one of his favorite dreams’’: his ‘‘square 
deific’’ seems to embody Goethe’s theory of the function of 
evil as expressed in ‘‘The Prologue in Heaven’’. He deplores 
the lack of nationality, of patriotism, in Goethe, and in his 


“Bd. civ, Heft 311, p. 215. 


*German-American Annals New Series IV, No. 1, pp. 3-15, 35-49, 
78-92. 
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own aim of being the poet of American democracy he is evi- 
dently influenced by Herder. 

Among German philosophers, Kant and Hegel seem to have 
found the greatest currency with the American bard. To him 
their contributions, and those of Leibnitz, appear to be sacred 
poetry. In Whitman’s philosophy there is considerable trace 
of that of Kant, but more of Kant’s ethics. Then, passing 
over Fichte, Whitman gets from Schelling the identification 
of the ego with the absolute, and the philosophizing of natural 
science. But most he derives from Hegel, on politics, history, 
religion, aesthetics. He definitely states that ‘‘ America needs 
a class of bards who will link and tally the rational physical 
being of man with the ensembles of time and space and with 
this vast and multiform show, Nature, consistent with the 
Hegelian formulas.’’ 

It appears indubitable from Professor Riethmueller’s cita- 
tions of Whitman’s writings that the poet had read and ap- 
proved considerable of the transcendental German philosophy. 
And the eritie freely admits the possibility of a valuable in- 
vestigation as to ‘‘how much of Whitman’s doctrine lay in 
the air, how far the irruption of Buddhism into this country, 
how far the Coneord School, Emerson and Carlyle influenced 
Whitman and to what extent the former, on their part, are 
indebted to the Germans.’’ Against the background of Ger- 
man thought which he provides we are enabled to see more 
clearly the reasonableness and the extent of the German ac- 
ceptance of Whitman. There appears to be necessary in this 
connection only a passing reiteration of the probability that 
the large amount of German transcendental idealism in Whit- 
man is due to the general currency of that philosophy through 
the writing of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson, that it may, 
at the same time, account for his whole European vogue and 
render of less moment than at first appears his direct indebt- 
edness to the German genius. Dr. Karl Federn‘ also recog- 


‘Essays zur Amerikanischen Literatur. 
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nizes the influence of German transcendentalism upon Whit- 
man, but builds a slightly better perspective in stating Emer- 
son and Whitman to be apostles of the same ideas, the one as 
philosopher, the other as poet. 


—III— 


The critical notices of Whitman that have appeared in 
Germany have been in the main commendatory, and not a 
few of them enthusiastic in the extreme, not to say fulsome. 
The first three are mere brief appreciations with meagre trans- 
lations by way of illustration. Ferdinand Freiligrath was the 
pioneer champion when, just returned from England full of 
enthusiasm over Rossetti’s Selections from Whitman’s Poems, 
he published in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung for April 
24, 1868, an account of his discovery with a few selected 
poems. In the subject matter he notes the combination of 
idealism and realism, of the individual and the cosmic, of the 
national and the cosmopolitan. The form he hails as com- 
parable to that of the Bible, as suggestive of the roar and 
surge of ocean waves. His selections are, unfortunately, not 
very representative, being entirely from the Civil War poems, 
and Lessing considers the version poor. For these reasons, or 
more probably because the moment was unpsychological, the 
publication went unheeded. 

With the next decade definitely began the German consid- 
eration of Whitman. In 1882 appeared for the first time the 
discriminating German-American critic, Karl Knortz, with 
an appreciation of the poet in the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
afterwards thrice reprinted, finally under the title ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman, der Dichter der Demokratie.’’ In 1883 H. B. 
Coterill and T. W. Rolleston issued a brochure, ‘‘Ueber 
Wordsworth und Walt Whitman’’, and in 1889 Rolleston and 
Knortz collaborated upon a more extensive translation than 
had yet been made, and Dr. Eduard Bertz published in 
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Deutsche Presse’ a highly commendatory criticism of Whit- 
man entitled ‘‘Walt Whitman zu seinem siebsigsten Geburt- 
stag’’ 

The tone and trend of these discussions is practically the 
same. Rolleston presents in a spirit of whole-souled appre- 
ciation not only the general considerations that should make 
Whitman accepted—his dynamic, no-quarter democracy, his 
thorough-going optimism, his healthy frankness—but special 
reasons why he should be accepted of the Germans. To Rol- 
leston Whitman appears as an apostle of the subjective phil- 
osophy as opposed to the philosophy of phenomena of which 
England is the main exponent. This is what Professor Rieth- 
mueller meant in relating Whitman’s philosophy to the school 
of Kant, Hegel, and others. The strength of Rolleston’s way 
of putting it lies in his relation of Whitman’s theory to a vital, 
dominating impulse of he German mind, not merely to a 
separate, intellectually worked-out system. 

An analysis of the thrice-reprinted study of Knortz brings 
us to one of the most important of the German critics of Whit- 
man, one who for discrimination, insight, and general balance 
stands midway between the two extremists, Schlaf, the arch- 
enthusiast, on the one hand, and Bertz, the pathologist, on 
the other. All the other commentators, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, with the single exception of O. E. Lessing, 
are of the faction of Schlaf. In summarizing ‘‘Der Dichter 
der Demokratie,’’ it will be necessary only to add the few 
further points that Knortz makes in other versions of the 
essay. 

‘‘The leading motives of Whitman’s songs are unchange- 
able friendship, untroubled joy, unhindered progress in all 
directions, loving outlook upon Nature and following of her 
life, and unprejudiced recognition of the equality of all human 
beings, men and women.’’ About all these desiderata Whit- 
man is optimistic to the point of denying the existence of 
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evil; his religion is the categorical imperative, leading man to 
spiritual as to political freedom; he is not immoral for, con- 
sistently optimistic, he holds one thing in nature as important 
in its place as another. Testing Whitman by Dr. Karl 
Lemcke’s Aesthetic, Knortz concludes that he stands free of 
accusation, for only the art of a work with a sensual theme is 
degraded, and Whitman is simply, like a Greek, the poet of 
the whole personality; ‘‘the union of the highest beauty and 
strength in the human body is his ideal.’’ In accordance 
with Mark Aurel’s definition of virtue as ‘‘an enthusiastic 
sympathy with Nature’’, Whitman is one of the most virtuous 
men on earth. 

The poet’s form gives rise to comment that is not all praise. 
Its very formlessness is justified to some extent by its likeness 
to nature. On the other hand, that difficulty in reading him 
which Dr. Bueke condones, Knortz thinks is really to be 


ae 


blamed for ‘‘the poet or philosopher who believes in making 
the world happy with new thoughts should clothe those in 
such speech that they may be intelligible at least to a some- 
what cultured man of the present day.”’ 

These positions Knortz has apparently seen no reason to 
relinquish. He has always seen the crudities, the obscurities, 
even the lapses from taste in the bard’s work and acknowl- 
edged them freely; in his chapter on Whitman in Die Geschi- 
chte der Nord-Amerikanischen Literatur he even goes so far 
as to remark that in ‘‘ Adamskinder’’ Whitman ‘‘strikes un- 
usual notes and moves in a sphere which the poet might better 
leave undisturbed.’’ Yet he can see some extenuation for this 
in Whitman’s philosophy, for Whitman ‘‘obviously knows 
nothing common in nature.’’ This is all valuable criticism. 


—), 


With the last decade of the century appears the arch- 
champion of Whitman in Germany, Johannes Schlaf. In this 
decade, too, arises a new aspect of the Whitman-cult, that of 
imitation. With Schlaf and his collaborator, Arno Holz, ap- 
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pear champions perhaps by a better right—that of their own 
residence in the domain of poesie. 

The name of Schlaf appears no less than eight times with- 
in fifteen years upon publications connected with Whitman, 
while two volumes of his own, In Dingsda, 1892, and Friihling, 
four years later, further testify to his interest in the Whit- 
manian metrical formulas. 

The keynote of Schlaf’s 1897 study is the sentence: ‘‘ Nicht 
Optimist und nicht Pessimist ist Whitman: er ist Kraft.’’ 
This quality the critic sees expressed in all phases of the poet’s 
work, form and substance,—democracy, religion, modernity, 
pantheism. His themes are love, democracy, and religion, 
but the greatest of these is religion. Lesser themes are ‘‘der 
Eine’’ (‘‘en masse’’) and its complement, the democratic 
‘*T”’ of all classes, as typified in the American States, their 
environment and institutions. 

The expression of these ideas Schlaf calls mighty dithy- 
rambs, formless, almost childishly inarticulate and exuberant, 
but having ‘‘den seligen kraftigen Tumult eines lebendigen 
inneren Werdens’’, ‘‘die Kraft und Energie der alt— 
hebriaischen Psalmisten und Propheten.’’ Schlaf admits the 
possibility of Whitman’s being over-estimated, as when 
Emerson places him beside Homer, Shakespeare, and the 


? 


Psalmists. This moderation is noteworthy in one who later 
led the most extravagant championship of Whitman against 
his scientifie detractors. The most fanciful (to use Dr. Bertz’s 
word) of the German enthusiasts makes Whitman not a con- 
summation but a prophecy of a new kind of poet, the equal 
not of Homer but of the many tentative bards of whose race 
Homer was the flower. 

Schlaf’s 1907 essay seems to be in the main a reshuffling of 
these same ideas, with a different emphasis upon certain 
phases. Now the keynote of Whitman’s achievement appears 
to him to be his modernity. In connection with Whitman the 


‘ 


term ‘‘modern”’ has a very special sense; it is not merely op- 


posed to ‘‘ancient’’ and ‘‘feudal’’ but has reference to the 
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new scientific and democratic feeling and content, as ex- 
pressed most clearly in the New World colonies with their re- 





jection of the European eculture—premises. Thus Whitman’s 
significance is greater than would be indicated by putting him 
in any merely literary or political-sociological or even artis- 
tic category, or by calling him an optimist solely. The themes 
of Whitman are again noticed as religion, comradeship, love, 
and democracy—each freed from the old cramping dogmatic 
chains and reduced to its purity and essence. Besides there 
is a new, fully reeognized equality and liberated relation be- 
tween the sexes, proclaimed with the high, venerable, synthet- 
ic feeling of the old prophecies. Too much exception has 
been taken to the fearless frankness of this delivery ; for Whit- 
man expresses much else—a spirituality below the outer ap- 
pearances that was the groundwork and essence of all he did. 
Here Schlaf, like Knortz, takes issue with the Yankee prud- 
ery that found something essentially reprehensible in Whit- 
man’s matter-of-factness, but, unlike the discriminating 
Knortz, Schlaf admits no flaw in this aspect of the poet’s 
utterance. With Hawthorne, Whitman is the soul of America; 
he is the purest expression of an American eulture-spirit; nay 
more 





Leaves of Grass means the awakening of German- 
America to the consequences of the exact sciences and their 
analytical method. 

As Schlaf’s is the latest of some nine translations of parts 
of Whitman’s work, it will not be irrelevant in this place 
briefly to take note of the quality of the most important of 
these versions. According to Lessing, Freiligrath, though he 
gave to the Germans the classical translation of Hiawatha, 
did not sueceed in mastering Whitman’s verse, and hence 


ce 


gives in his 1868 versions ‘‘a stale mixture of prose and 
rhymeless doggerel.’” The appendix of translations in the 
third reprint of Knortz’s essay he calls good. Of Schlaf’s 1907 
selections he scathingly remarks ‘‘the Whitman student will 
be able to make many sensational discoveries, such poems as 


had previously been translated by others excepted.’’ Bertz 
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and Lessing are quite agreed that the poet-critic had none of 
the essential qualifications of a translator of the American 
poet. The translation of Knortz and Rolleston, Schlaf, for 
his part, considers too literal, since by its verbal fidelity it 
does not succeed in giving a correct idea of the original; yet 
he grants that, on the whole, it conveys something of the lat- 
ter’s vital aroma and beauty. The other translations, those of 
Schélermann (1904) and Federn (1904), go further in literal- 
ness and achieve none of the redeeming qualities of the first. 

Schlaf’s own poems in the Whitman manner exhibit an 
indubitable appreciation of certain aspects of the American’s 
content and form. In subject matter these two volumes, Jn 
Dingsda and Friihling, derive most from the nature element in 
Whitman, both being transfused with a boundless, all-embrae- 
ing, almost incoherent nature-feeling. Close to this exuber- 
ant nature-feeling is the poet’s sheer joy in the power of life 
and creation. Love with him, too, is the motive power. He 
has the same boundless optimism. Vaguer resemblances lie 
in his touches of pantheism, his denial of evil, his frankness, 
and his belief in immortality. In two respects in particular 
his poetry differs from his American model. The love-theme 
has a rather more personal handling, and there appears in 
some poems, notably in ‘‘Kirehgang,’’ a delightful ironic 
humor in accord with a spirit of amused tolerance of existing 
institutions such as would hardly be consistent with Whit- 
man’s way of conducting his propaganda. In other respects the 
form of the two volumes of poems is substantially Whitman- 
ian. There are the same long prose constructions, varied by 
brief sentences; the exclamatory phrases; the sentences with- 
out predicates; the panoramic catalogues; the repetitions for 
cumulative emphasis; the irregular, seareely perceptible 
rhythm; and the stanzaie divisions of irregular length. 

On the whole, the activity of Johannes Schlaf in connection 
with Whitman in Germany presents such a curious medley 
of enthusiasm, lack of scholarship, industry, undiscriminating 
judgment, and poetic insight and facility as repels and draws 
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one at the same time. Negligible he certainly is not, both for 
the persistence and the not infrequent justness of his views. 
Furthermore, the remark of Editor Jakobowsky already quot- 
ed gives a hint of the extent of the influence of Schlaf’s in- 
terpretations, a hint that is amply seconded by Bertz’s frank 
acknowledgment of Schlaf’s leadership in the cult he casti- 
gates. 
— 


Some survey of the various minor discussions of Whitman 
will be useful, partly to illustrate that indiscriminate, almost 
fanatical espousal of his cause of which Schlaf has been men- 
tioned as the leader, and to which even Bertz and Lessing in 
their first enthusiasm seemed committed, and partly to indi- 
cate the nature and firmness of the hold upon Germany he 
obtained toward the close of the century. 

The study of Dr. Karl Federn has a special interest because 
of his being the chief student of Emerson in Germany. That 
he is as enthusiastic over Whitman as any is witnessed by his 
likening the American poet to a new Messiah, calling wander- 
ers back to Nature, to what they had lost on their way to cul- 
ture. But his conjunction of Emerson and Whitman is sug- 
gestive. To him ‘‘they are the champions of the same Wel- 
tanschauung, Emerson philosophically cool and _ ethereal, 
Whitman with passionate temperament and drenched with 
the fire of the earth. They are the Dioscuri of American 
literature.”’ 

In a crescendo of appreciation are the reviews of Julius 
Rodenberg,® Theodor Achelis,?’ and Hans Benzman.* But no 
criticism furnishes a better illustration of extravagant praise 
than the article of Rudolf Klein in Die Gegenwart for 1905. 
He begins with an ectatic apostrophe to Walt, stimulated by a 


‘Deutsche Rundschau, Bd. 101, S. 501-506. 

‘Das Literarische Echo, October 1904, and Die Gedenwart, 1904, 
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sight of his picture. He is a flower of the field, a tree of the 
forest upon which sun and rain pour beneficent influences. 
In this rhapsodic strain the reviewer continues for a long 
paragraph till, realizing that he must get down to business, 
he breaks off with ‘‘ Dochgenug, genug der Betrachtungen die 
Dein (sic) wetterfestes Antlitz mir weckt, von Deiner Dich- 
tung will ich reden.’’ And he does so in some detail, having 
before him Schédlermann’s selected translations. The re- 
marks he makes are, on the whole, not new in Whitman-crit- 
icism. He is not the first to compare the American with 
Nietzsche. He asserts that it took Whitman to make Ger- 
many appreciate her own philosopher. He suggests two other 
interesting contrasts, one to Ibsen, a modern man seeing such 
different tendencies in modern progress; the other to Whit- 
man’s fellow-countryman, Poe, each being a world but of very 
different constitution. Finally comes his peroration, even so 
rhapsodie as his exordium, and marking the high tide of Ger- 
man appreciation: ‘‘Wir fragen uns zum Schlusse: War es 
Jesus Christus selbst, der durch diesen Mund zu uns redete?’’ 

The last single treatment to be considered has a unique in- 
terest, for it is unstinted praise from O. E. Lessing, a student 
who later became the uncompromising opponent of Whitman 
as interpreted by Dr. Bertz. According to Lessing’s first im- 
pression, Whitman is no more nor less than a man, to be sure 
a great man, but still only a man. And as such, practical as 
well as theoretical, he helps us to bring back the over-refined, 
decadent products of an apparent culture to true manliness. 
His second great service is his effort to substitute for current 
prudery a natural and frank recognition of the comradeship 
between man and man, and between man and woman. In this 
America is already far ahead of Germany. In the third 
place, he heralds a democratic religion of the future that will 
combine the thoroughly popular-religion of Christ with the 
natural sensuousness of classical antiquity. ‘‘ Whitman ist 
der Prophet, der die Erfiillung selbst bringt.’’ Fourth and 
lastly, in art Whitman signalizes the coming of the new poetry, 
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with its natural rhythm, renunciating every superfluous 
element, every outer adornment. ‘‘Whitman is the artist 
of the very first rank. He is the greatest poet since Goethe. 
ane a ey In form and content Leaves of Grass is the first 
great democratic-cosmie poem of humanity.’? With Whit- 
man’s prose-writings they form ‘‘the spiritual centre of the 
new culture, which America in spite of all mistakes appears 
destined to bring about.’’ 

So much does Lessing say for Whitman in 1906, and it 
would seem that such a survey had taken into consideration 
the poet’s work in its entirety. Yet in 1910 the same critie 
writes: ‘‘Freiligrath had ended his essay with the warning 
that Whitman, if any writer, must be judged by the sum total 
of his work. Dr. Eduardo Bertz was the first, and has re- 
mained up to the present time the only German to come up 
to that critical standard.’’ And Dr. Bertz’s position Lessing, 
after a four years’ interval, unqualifiedly endorses. 

That position it would be a truly disheartening matter to 
consider, were there any good reason to believe that it has 
gained or is likely to gain any very wide currency. Dr. 
Bertz is essentially a pathologist ; and, as such, in all sineerity, 
be it admitted, and with a eonfessedly high ethical aim, he 
has studied every aspect of the ancestry, environment, exper- 
ience, character, and writings of Whitman and deduced there- 
from a conclusion which to accept is to relinquish all belief 
in Whitman as a human brother, speaking humanly yet from 
keener insight than is common, to the aspirations, perplexi- 
ties, and impulses of our common humanity. 

But it is unnecessary for purposes of purely literary dis- 
cussion to go into the scientific analysis whereby Bertz ar- 
sives at his final judgment of Whitman. The history of his 
own views, as indicated in the successive publications from 
1889 to 1907 and summarized by Lessing®, shows a remarkable 
chauge of attitude. That summary will suffice to indicate 
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the nature of Bertz’s findings. After briefly pointing out the 
steps and trend of the study of Whitman in Germany, Bertz’s 
disciple concludes: (1) In his philosophy Whitman has not 
found the synthesis of science and religion, for he borrows 
much from others and is not at heart an optimist: in Bertz’s 
words his intellect disapproves, his faith approves the world. 
Furthermore, the irreconcilable discrepancy in Whitman’s 
philosophy is due principally to an abnormal physical con- 
stitution; (2) To compare the form—or formlessness—of 
Whitman’s poetry to the ocean’s roar is indeterminate; he 
applies the same technique of rhetorical pathos to any and all 
subjects and the result is uncreative impressionism enervat- 
ing, not invigorating; finally, (3) ‘‘nations that have produced 
a Goethe or an Emerson need not and should not worship a 
Whitman as one of their heroes.’’ 

It is claimed by Bertz that both American and English 
critics are in sympathy with some of his positions. However 
that may be, the main point in this connection is that, so far 
as appears, only one German critic has come over to his view. 
As recently as 1911 Edward Thorstenberg, detailing what he 
calls ‘‘The Walt Whitman Cult in Germany,’’ makes no men- 
tion, except in a footnote with reference to Lessing’s change 
of attitude, of the re-action initiated by Bertz. To suggest 
by his use of the term ‘‘cult’’ what amounts to extravagant 
enthusiasm over Whitman is as near as he comes to passing 
judgment upon the course of the American’s vogue there. He 
ends with a quotation from Schlaf, giving no summary, no 
organized comment. Is it ill-founded to assume that his ig- 
noring what would seem to amount to the overthrowing of the 
‘‘eult’’ indicates no very wide acceptance in Germany of 
Bertz’s conelusions ? 











WOODROW WILSON: TEACHER OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By P. B. McDonaLp 


Woodrow Wilson, in determining his course as president, 
wished to make his administration historically brilliant. In 
a fashion quite the opposite from that of the petty politician, 
he sacrificed present applause in favor of the opinion which 
history will write of him fifty years hence, when partisan 
hecklers and personal enemies are forgotten. It is natural 
that a historian of the American people should want to stand 
well in history. But there is an aspect of the presidential 
eareer of this college professor which is of immediate con- 
sequence and will persist for many years. The nation should 
be indebted to Mr. Wilson for teaching it some valuable les- 
sons—lessons which, in the manner of the typical schoolboy, 
it learned unwillingly or did not realize that it was learning. 

For one thing, the schoolmaster president has revived the 
truth that, to exist, a democracy must give thought to its 
politics. People of the South have long comprehended that 
thoughtful discussion of national policies is their duty and 
privilege. In the industrial North the people have been so 
busy in the adventure of business, or have so little understood 
how to utilize leisure, that careful consideration of what was 
being done at Washington was left to the idle villager in the 
corner grocery. In the West, of course, politics always is 
prominent, but it is unfortunately true that too many Western 
communities allow their polities to decline to sectionalism, 
with more regard for electing ‘‘Cyclone Harry”’ or ‘‘ Alfalfa 
Bill’’ than to judicial consideration of what is best for the ship 
of state. Mr. Wilson, by his ability in focusing attention on 
really important matters, has overcome the indifference that 
was depreciating national politics and has started American 
citizens to debating among themselves those questions of policy 
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which the voters in a democracy should properly consider. 
As in the times of Lincoln, Jackson, and Jefferson, the people 
of the country are discussing intelligently issues of national 
rather than local importance. 

Another lesson which Mr. Wilson has taught the American 
people is the importance to the nation’s welfare of the profes- 
sional class, aside from the politician-lawyer. For years the 
business man has been exalted as the ideal of American man- 
hood; the self-effacing, brain-toiling writer, teacher, engineer, 
and scientist have been elbowed out of the way by the pushful 
materialist. Men who dealt in ideas were disregarded as 
superfluous. Mr. Wilson, in appointing men to office, favored 
the professional class: Henry Van Dyke, Norman Hapgood, 
George Creel, Herbert Hoover, Josephus Daniels. These men, 
whatever their personal faults, represent the individualistic, 
thoughtful professional man rather than the corporation 
employee. 

It is frequently argued that Mr. Wilson has been unfor- 
tunate in his selection of assistants. But much of the ani- 
mosity aroused by his appointments has come from individuals 
who expected to see the traditional small-minded politician 
put into office rather than the man who had ideas and had 
worked to express them. That some of the appointees failed 
to satisfy the people is largely because the people refused to 
give this new type of official a fair chance, and partly because 
the professional class, from which Mr. Wilson chose his ap- 
pointees, had got out of practical touch with national affairs 
from lack of support. Mr. Wilson’s decision to appoint writ- 
ers, teachers, and engineers to office is more important than 
is the adverse criticism aroused by the individual actions in 
office of Mr. Creel or Mr. Garfield. The President preferred 
selecting the best representatives available from the class which 
he considered should be encouraged to enter polities to se- 
lecting conventional office-holders with an industrial axe to 
grind. 


But if the President’s appointees did not please everybody, 
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how about the revelation he brought of the unfit men who 
were being elected to Congress? Perhaps the greatest lesson 
which Mr. Wilson has taught the nation is the need for choos- 
ing a higher type of Senator and Congressman. Time and 
again the President has taken a right position and held to it 
while desk-banging ‘‘ honorable gentlemen’’ from Oklahoma or 
Idaho spent themselves in a fury of attack on this ‘‘ despotic 
president’’ who had neglected to take them into his confidence. 
The voters in too many parts of the country had fallen into the 
lazy habit of permitting mediocrities and blatherskites to eap- 
ture the Congressional nominations. It remained for Wood- 
row Wilson to impress upon the American people the un- 
deniable fact that the men being sent to Washington to make 
the nation’s laws were not fit. He achieved this valuable 
result with a quiet art which concealed art, so that many 
quite fair-minded people do not realize yet how much he has 
really taught them. ‘The classicism naturally to be expected 
in a college professor is one reason for this refusal to adver- 
tise his exploits, quite unlike Roosevelt. This scholarly sense 
of restraint and proportion has kept him from making cheap 
political capital of the blundering lunges of his Congressional 
detractors. As D. Willoughby recently remarked in Every- 
man, ‘‘the best fighter avoids unnecessary fighting and pre- 
fers to see his foes beating themselves.’’ 

The crime of being too much of a politician has been thrown 
at Mr. Wilson’s head many times. A shrewd game of politics 
has been staced to be his obsession to such an extent that he is 
too much absorbed in the moves of the game to keep his vision 
clear. Such a criticism is unfair and untrue. To have a keen 
political sense is a necessary asset for an American president. 
The United States is the most political country in the world, 
and Mr. Wilson’s thorough study of political history showed 
him the need for political realism as well as idealistic imagi- 


nation. Granted that the nation needs as president a well- 
educated man of independent views, how else can he secure 
the office and administer it except by political keenness? To 
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condemn the president of a republic for being a politician is 
like blaming a prize-fighter for being a clever boxer. If Mr. 
Wilson had never shown political ability, he would probably be 
droning out lectures in some college lecture-hall, and the 
country would have missed the opportunity of having an his- 
torian-president who has taught it lessons far more valuable 
than it realizes. The people of a republic need instruction 
in just the sort of thing that Mr. Wilson has emphasized. He 
has shown them what officials are responsible for particular re- 
sults, what the limitations of the various governmental de- 
partments are, and how to connect political reality with theory. 

Another of the heinous faults of Mr. Wilson which hector- 


? 


‘ 


ing critics have pointed out is his ‘‘metaphysical idealism’ 
—i. e., living in a world of his own ideas detached from or- 
dinary life. Such critics undoubtedly prefer a president of 
the type of Roosevelt, who kept things continually stirred up, 
and who existed in a perpetual turmoil. They want a pres- 
ident to be mediocre and blundering in order that he shall 
resemble themselves, rather than to be possessed of philosophi- 
eal leadership, able to formulate policies and make judicial 
decisions by reason of the clear vision possible in living 
mentally apart. That Mr. Wilson resembles Plato in building 
for himself a world of his own ideas should be counted as a 
great credit to him. Emerson, Carlyle, Washington, and many 
other inspired leaders have lifted men from the muck by this 
same power of metaphysical idealism. 

An interesting phase of the criticism of Mr. Wilson is that 
which has come from Europe. Just in proportion as Euro- 
pean countries welcomed the President as a prodigal Santa 
Claus has the reactionary abuse of him followed. Europe has 
never understood America except as a gift-bringing uncle 
from the wild and wolly west. It is much easier for an Eng- 
lishman to patronize a strenuous, picturesque type like Roose- 
velt who looked the part of a moving-picture hero, than to 
understand the subtler and more far-seeing Mr. Wilson, who 
more resembles a Scottish philosopher than a Western cow- 
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boy. The temporary disparagement of Mr. Wilson in Europe 
can be discounted as the natural disappointment of hard- 
pressed peoples who expected too much. 

Personal comparisons are likely to be invidious, yet Roose- 
velt and Wilson are two such contrasting figures that people 
who admire one usualy dislike the other. Both are strongly 
American, but each expresses a phase of the national charac- 
ter antipodal to the other. Rooseve’t was the vigorous, bluff 
type who acts before he thinks; Wilson is the thoughtful, 
shrewd teacher of men who believes in the democracy of op- 
portunity rather than in rubbing shoulders with tne crowd— 
he stands for the leadership which recognizes the necessity for 


teaching the voters to think. 

















THE EDUCATION OF LUTFULLAH* 
By A. J. Morrison 


Lutfullah Khan was born in the year 1802 (long before the 
women had a vote), in the country of the River Nerbudda, 
Northwest India. He was of a holy Mohammedan family 
tracing itself to Adam through ninety generations, by way of 
Ishmael, Abraham, Noah, and Methuselah. The cirecum- 
stances of his life, published to the world by himself many 
years since, are of interest still in the west, as showing some- 
thing of the strange states of India where the wonder work- 
ing British have long been administering a league of nations, 
by dint of force and justice, by palaver, courage, and British 
brains. Who saw America first? No matter now, it is the 
British that rule there. And as for India, that vast country, 
like small Ireland, might have destroyed itself long ago but 
for the British, How did they do it? Lutfullah’s auto- 
biography helps us of the West to understand a little. But 
John Milton’s idea was that when God has important work 
to be done, He looks first to some Briton. 

Lutfullah was born of the eloth in Islam. He was the 
ninetieth in his line from Adam. The seventy-eighth had been 
a great saint of his time in the Northwest, a saint and sage, 
to whom the Sultan Mahmud had done honor in 1470 by 
establishing in perpetuity an endowment fund for the bene- 
fit of the saint’s descendants. At the opening of the nine- 
teenth century this fund was still productive, but charged 
with the support of discordant pensioners. Lutfullah’s 
cousins were jealous of the disbursements and, at an op- 
portune moment, tried to drown the boy in a fountain near 


*Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohammedan gentleman, and his 
transactions with his fellow creatures: interspersed with remarks 
on the Habits, Customs and Characters of the People with whom he 
had to deal. London: 1857 and 1867. 
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his ancestor’s tomb. A Hindu priest, at a shrine opposite, 
rescued Lutfullah and with great difficulty brought him 
around. We are not informed how it was that a Brahmin 
could disregard caste and lay hands on a Moslem urchin in 
straits. Shortly after, Lutfullah had occasion to observe 
the efficacy of an oath manipulated by a Brahmin, with a 
cow, the Brahmin putting the tail of the cow in the hands of 
the person sworn, then pouring water upon the tail and 
muttering some dreadful words in Sanskrit. 

Lutfullah’s first youth was distracted. His education had 
been well begun (aetat. 7) by his learning the Koran almost 
perfectly, by his introduction to literary Persian and the 
elements of the Arabic grammar. Then he was obliged to 
flee the unpleasantnesses of his stepfather, a political time- 
server and scoundrel, and take asylum with friends of his 
father. Lutfullah, now about ten years old, provided him- 
self with one loaf, one sacred book (the Koran), a beautiful 
volume of Hafiz, and a small scimitar. In fear he set out 
for the city of Agra, the old Mogul capital, to find his 
friends. ‘‘At noon I took my rest,’’ he wrote forty years 
after, ‘‘under a magnificent banyan tree, by the side of a 
river. I made my ablution, and spreading my doputta or 
waistband, I sat upon it, with my little sword, my Koran, 
my Hafiz, and the loaf of bread before me. A shepherd 
who sat under another tree near mine, very probably being 
struck with curiosity, came near me with his cog. He stood 
at a little distance, leaning against his staff, gazing at my 
acts. The dog also appeared to stare at me with equal 
curiosity, and at the same time wagged its tail, being pleased, 
I suppose, with the scent of the bread in my possession. 
I took a piece of bread, a fourth of which I first offered to 
my flattering guest, the dog, and to the remainder I began 
to do justice. The kind-hearted shepherd asked me if I 
had any objection to have a little milk with my plain bread. 
On the contrary, replied I, I should be most happy to get 
a little, if he pleased, and would feel obliged to him for his 
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generous and hospitable act to a stranger, and a man of 
different caste like myself. The liberal shepherd imme- 
diately brought me a pot of excellent fresh milk; but the 
difficulty now arose, how to receive it. The shepherd, being 
a Hindu, would not allow me to touch his pot. By his ad- 
vice, however, I folded up some leaves of the tree into cups, 
and drank the fresh milk with my bread. The taste of 
this milk I found far superior to any I ever drank previously ; 
and, to tell the truth, I never drank milk of that flavour 
afterwards. The sun now declining from the meridian, I 
said my noon prayers, and set off again, thanking the good 
shepherd for his kindness.”’ 

Before coming to Agra and his good friends, Lutfullah had 
an adventure with a Thug, who would have strangled him 
if he had had money. As it was, the Thug endeavored to 
make a Thug of the wayfaring lad. He said to him, ‘‘In the 
beginning of the profession one always feels compassionate 
a little, but practice renders everything easy—we must think 
of the people’s unkindness, selfishness, and remorselessness.’’ 
The boy, by much alertness of mind, got away from Juma 
the Thug. Arrived at Agra, after seven dangerous days, he 
was received into the home of an old gentleman, his father’s 
friend, a schoolmaster, who took charge of his education 
for five years. ‘‘My punctuality, perseverance, and love 
of knowledge soon rendered me his favorite scholar. On 
Friday (the Mohammedan Sabbath) I was left to select any 
amusement I liked, but instead of going to play I went out 
to see the ancient gardens and edifices in company with my 
friends.’’ Agra had been splendidly adorned by the great 
Emperor Akbar. 

Those five quiet, regularly disposed years at Agra must 
have been what is called a formative period in the life of 
Lutfullah. During that time he made himself a capable 
scholar. Being about fifteen years old towards the begin- 
ning of 1817 he was courteously notified by his master that 
his education was now complete in that school. ‘‘The old 
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gentleman sent a message to me, through a friend, that my 
acquirements under him had already qualified me for a man 
of business, and that he had some influence with the British 
functionaries which he would be glad to use in my behalf; 
also he would be happy to get me married, too, anfongst 
some of his relations.’ Lutfullah was not for settling down 
without more experience in the world and more of the re- 
wards of talent. Taking leave of his benefactor, for whom 
he had the warmest affection, he at once found employment 
as secretary to a physician, an eminent Mohammedan medico 
whose chief prescription was change of diet. Doctor Hakim 
Rahmatullah was about undertaking a journey to Delhi on 
a business errand, and had a place for Lutfullah as superin- 
tendent of his medicines and general clerk. The boy’s stay 
with the wise old physician was short, barely six months, but 
during that time he thoroughly commended himself to his 
master, and learned the elements of the healing art by 
observation and by reading a little in such books as the 
Arabie Galen. This introduction to medicine, through as- 
sociation with a physician of skill, was often afterwards of 
apt advantage to Lutfullah in his rather perilous wander 
years. 

Piety is known of her children everywhere. Lutfullah, 
for instance, had been brought up to honor his father and 
mother, to apply himself industriously, to abstain from hog’s 
flesh and strong drink, and to say his prayers regularly. 
He was a youth of principle (not by Western standards) and 
wherever he was thrown with people of principle his worth 
was recognized. When he found himself among people of 
scant principle, low villains or powerful oppressors, his worth 
and his sagacity saved him. Soon after he parted with 
Doctor Rahmatullah he fell among thieves. Desiring ad- 
venture in the Deccan, south of the Nerbudda, he took up 
with a plausible Afghan, to be secretary or company clerk to 
the Afghan’s five and twenty Afghan light infantry, all con- 
formists to the Moslem rule. It was a party of thieves, 
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murderers and plunderers of caravans. When they reached 
a certain delectable vale in the Nerbudda highlands they 
stopped and went into quarters for the plundering season. 
Lutfullah was trapped. He had enlisted for high military 
adventure and this was the end of it. But the lad’s piety 
and sagacity were his stays in this valley of horror, and when 
at last, ‘‘after an abundantly lucriferous’’ excursion, the 
thieves began murdering among themselves, Lutfullah was 
somehow able to escape over the mountain and come down 
into the plain to the cottage of an old Shaikh of his ae- 
quaintance, whom he found ‘‘sitting at breakfast with his 
family—a large trough filled with the coarse flour of the 
Indian corn boiled in water in the middle, and a cup of sour 
milk before each of the assembly. The old Shaikh reeog- 
nized me from a distance and ran and embraced me with 
great warmth and pleasure. I attempted to offer my humble 
thanks to him and to inquire after his and his family’s 
health, but the power of articulation was lost. The old man 
then told me that he had heard of my disappearance— 
Tell me, young man, where have you been? He was aston- 
ished to see the torrent of tears which burst forth at his 
question.’’ 

Lutfullah was by now a person of learning and experience, 
eighteen years old. He was soon to find what we eall 
leverage in the world by apprenticeship to work that was 
to occupy him, east and west, for many years of his life. 
He was a linguist by environment and set purpose. As a 
consequence of his employment by Doctor Rahmatullah he 
had been thrown for a few days with British soldiers 
who proffered him strong drink and some of their very 
strong British language. He learned by the contact thirty- 
seven English words which he wrote down in the Persian 
character. He had begun the career of liason specialist. 
Now then, a man of eighteen, escaped from the thieves’ 
company, it was necessary that he should earn an honest 
living. A friend of his, Native Agent in those parts, recom- 
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mended him to the Honorable East India Company, and 
Lutfullah was appointed postmaster under the Honorable 
Company at an outlying village. He was also, and chiefly, 
to be intelligence officer at his post, being required to write 
a letter every day, with all the news of the post, and dis- 
patch it to the nearest Political Agent. Some indication, 
this, as to how the British did it—native agents, native post- 
masters and intelligence officers, Political Agents (Britons 
of extraordinary training and acumen), items in all the 
intricate system of John Company’s government by or with- 
out the consent of the governed. lLutfullah, postmaster at 
Dharampur, at fifteen rupees a month, had entered the Hon- 
orable Company’s service—he was to spend many years of 
his life in the furtherance of it, although seldom directly em- 
ployed. His postmastership at Dharampur lasted but four 
months. He played at chess a great deal there, and was 
perhaps a trifle too arrogant in his capacity of British agent. 
But, relinquishing that obscure post, he was before long 
taken on as teacher of Persian to a British officer in the 
North—who passed him over to another British officer. So 
Lutfullah found himself about the year 1820. From that 
time, for fifteen years, he was constantly employed as coach 
to neweomers from the British Isles (especially army men) 
in Persian, Hindustani, Arabie and Marathi, ‘‘from time to 
time and place to place as their duty obliged and caprice 
induced them to go.’’ Incidentally, but by the most careful 
work, he acquired the English language thoroughly well— 
‘*For eight years I never went to bed without learning ten 
words of English by heart and reading a few pages of the 
eminent Dr. Gilchrist’s grammatical works with full at- 
tention.’’ As coach to the British, Lutfullah had more than 
a hundred pupils during those fifteen years, ‘‘and none of 
them returned unlaureled from the government examina- 
tion committees.’’ Here, then, is another indication as to 
how the British did it. 

Before bidding him adieu (we know not where he stood 
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or what happened to him in the Great Mutiny), we should 
be glad to exhibit Lutfullah, by his kind permission, in at 
least two settings; the one showing him most astutely at 
work as coadjutor in the consolidation of the British power 
in India; the other giving a glimpse of him as observer of 
the British at home—he was in London in 1844 and was 
shocked at the idols he saw in St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. But space forbids, and we shall finally cite a state- 
ment of one of his ablest pupils in endorsement of the man’s 
eharacter and education. Captain Eastwick said: ‘‘I cannot 
take leave of my Munshi, Lutfullah Khan, without record- 
ing my deep sense of the value of his services, and the high 
estimation in which I hold him as friend and preceptor. 
I have had opportunities of narrowly observing his char- 
acter at intervals during the last eleven years, and I can 
conscientiously affirm that, as a native of India, I have 
seldom met his equal, never his superior, in liberality of 
sentiment, in the feelings and manners of a gentleman, in 
an ardent desire of knowledge, and indefatigable industry 
in its pursuit. I can only add that, while his character re- 
mains the same, I shall always be proud to number him 
amongst my friends.’’ That is one way the British did it, 


and may they never lose the art. 








THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-rgom, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


DRIGSBY’S UNIVERSAL REGULATOR* 


The professor of philosophy sighed and rose to put on his 
coat and hat, preparatory to going home. He had planned 
to spend the afternoon over a volume of Paulsen he had just 
purchased, but the fates had ruled that he must use a 
precious hour and a half in the filling in of various blank 
forms connected with his work in the university. 

The reports were now on his desk in an orderly heap. 
There was the absence report of the week, which required 
that he copy out the names of all students absent from his 
classes, together with the day and the class which they had 
failed to attend, and the professor, being a conscientious 
man, had added the names of a few who were merely tardy. 
There were three cards ‘‘for the removal of conditions and 
incompletes’’ against the records of as many students who 
had now made their grades in last quarter’s work. There 
Was a request to various state boards and officials that he be 
allowed to journey to a neighboring city at an expense of 
$8.40 to deliver a lecture for the extension department. The 
lecture, it was true, was a weekly affair, arranged for long 
in advance, but the board of regents inscrutably required a 
separate form for each journey, and when the _ professor 
had forgotten on one occasion to fill it out he had suffered 
a reprimand from the terribly efficient manager, whom he 


*This sketch appears simultaneously in the current number of the 
Midland, but is published here for the benefit of academic sufferers.— 
Editor Texas Review. 
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disliked, and of whom he was secretly afraid. 3esides 
these, there was a request from the chairman of his depart- 
ment for a copy of his class list, and since the professor 
eould not afford a stenographer, and the state neglected to 
furnish him one, he had tapped out the names with two 
fingers on his rebuilt typewriter. Some of the names were 
of foreign extraction, peculiarly obnoxious to the asthmatic 
machine which he possessed. There were also two requests 
from an overworked committee of his colleagues for reports 
on his advisees, one of whom, it seemed, had gone on a 
trip with the basketball team without properly notifying 
the athletic committee, while the second had fallen, scho- 
lastically speaking, into the sere and yellow leaf. The 
professor sighed, and wondered why he was responsible. 

Crowning the pile was a huge service report from the 
president’s office, waiting to be checked over and verified. 
It contained rows of red spaces for women students, and of 
blue spaces for men students, and a set of oblong boxes at 
one end in which somebody had inserted the technical 
names of the professor’s courses, together with much mis- 
eellaneous information. It had been writtten up by some clerk 
in a beautiful hand (something the professor theoretically 
approved); but the clerk had unfortunately confused the 
professor’s courses with some taught by a colleague, and 
the professor therefore took little pleasure in the rows of 
neat figures in their blue and red sentry boxes. On the 
reverse of the sheet were spaces for the names of committees 
on which the professor served—a long roll—and a place for 
listing courses ‘‘announced and not given’’—a feature that 
struck him as being slightly idiotic. But what irritated him 
most was a request at the bottom of the page that he list his 
needs as an instructor. The professor, having grown old 
and cynical, no longer bothered to fill in this space with the 
crowded lines of his youthful and ingenuous days, but the 
sight of that impersonal printed direction still filled him with 
the same dull resentment. He had left this report for tomor- 
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row, for the light was failing and he was tired. Philosophy for 
the moment seemed of very little use. He took down his 
overcoat and started toward the door. 

A gentle knock sounded on the panel, and against his 
better judgment he called resignedly. ‘‘Come in.’’ It was 
probably some one of the younger students, who did not 
know that he could be seen only in office hours. 

The door opened, and a meek little man wrapped in a huge 
overcoat and a purple and white muffler sidled in. The 
professor switched on the lamp over his desk. The light 
only partially illuminated a long coarse nose under a pair 
of vague and watery eyes, but it fell full on a shiny derby hat 
about a size too large, that apparently rested on a couple 
of sail-like ears. It showed, too, a straggly, dirty-gray 
moustache and a thin, pointed chin. 

‘‘Yes?’’ inquired the professor of philosophy, since his 
visitor did not speak. 

For answer the visitor gesticulated violently with his 
hands and, slithering away from the door, peered up into the 
professor’s face. 

‘‘My office hours,’’ gently began the philosopher, who 
was divided between curiosity and annoyance, ‘‘are from 
ten to eleven, when I shall be glad—’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I know. The man seemed rather to sigh than 
to speak, and dropped dolefully into a chair. ‘‘But I 
thought it would be better to have just us two.”’ 

The professor decided that he was more annoyed than 


9? 


eurious. ‘‘I am sorry, but I had rather you came tomor- 
row.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t! Don’t say that,’’ replied his visitor, whom 
this announcement had thrown into a gloom that required 
much wriggling of its body and contortions of its hands. 
‘‘So many of the others—have told me the same thing. 
It’s my invention that I came to see you about.’’ 


‘*But if it’s anything mechanical, I’m helpless. Professor 
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Carr is the one to see. You'll find him in the Engineering 
Building. I can give you his office number.”’ 

The creature wriggled again. ‘‘It’s—it’s not mechanical,”’ 
he confided in a kind of gaspy burst. ‘‘It’s a composite in- 
vention. It’s a scheme for the improvement of universities, 
Drigsby’s my name.’’ he added unexpectedly. 

The professor stared. 

‘‘Do sit down, and let me tell you about it. The others 
wouldn’t listen, but you’re a philosopher, sir, a philosopher. 
And a philosopher is bound to be interested in the improve- 
ment of universities.’’ 

The argument was irresistible. The professor sat down. 

‘‘T see you have been working with reports,’’ said the 
little man, struggling with his muffler, with which he was 
seemingly trying to strangle himself. ‘‘They’re—they’re a 
great thing.’’ He emerged from the battle victorious and 
panting. 

The professor permitted himself a wry smile. 

‘*Tt’s—it’s reports I have come to see you about,’’ began 
the other. ‘‘That is, it’s reports in one sense, and in another 
it ain’t. I’ve been a-studying this question, and I tell you 
that reports is a step in the right direction, but they don’t 
go far enough. No, sir, not far enough.’’ He had got his 
overcoat unbuttoned by now, and exhibited a much worn 
brown suit. ‘‘Now, professor,’’ he said, leaning forward, 
‘“‘what would you say was the object of reports?’’ He 
cocked his head on one side. 

The professor was always annoyed when any one called 
him by his unadorned title, but he manfully concealed the 
fact. 

‘*Why, I would say,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘that the object of 
these reports’’—he touched the pile at his elbow—‘‘was to 
systematize the machinery of the university. Not that they 
always succeed,’’ he felt compelled to add. 

‘*Exactly,’’ returned Mr. Drigsby, leaning back. ‘‘ Exactly 
so. They don’t always sueceed. And why, I ask you. Be- 
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cause a part of your institootion is systematized, and a part 
of it ain’t systematized. My invention, sir, is intended to 
remedy this defect.’’ 

‘*But—,’’ the professor began. 

‘‘T know exactly what you are going to say. You were 
a-going to say that there’s too many reports now. But 
wait a minute, professor, and follow my argument. What 
is reports for? You say they’re to systematize the institoo- 
tion. And how do they do it? Now if you was to do one 
thing one way, and this professor or that professor was to 
do the same thing a different way, would all the pupils be 
educated alike? And would all the parents of your students 
be satisfied if they didn’t get exactly the same kind of edu- 
vation all around? No sir! If you was to do anything of 
that sort, anarchy would result. More than that, the students 
wouldn’t know what to expect. Suppose, instead of you do- 
ing all the lecture work in your courses, you was to ask the 
students to talk. Or suppose you was to ask them in an 
examination some question they wasn’t prepared for— 
something that couldn’t be answered from the lecture nor 
yet from the books—like my old professor once did. Why, 
you'd have protests in no time. The peeple of this state 
wouldn’t stand for it to have you educating some students 
one way and another professor educating them another way. 
Those students would write home and say that professor 
so-and-so was trying to do things a different way, and that 
they was flunked in consequence, and pretty quick you’d be 
getting indignant letters from citizens of this state asking 
what did you mean by this question, and how did you dare 
to fill up the children’s minds with socialism. 

‘*Professor, what we need is not less reports, but more 
of them. We’ve got to systematize everything.’’ 

‘But surely the object of education is the—is the train- 
ing of the student to think for himself,’’ broke in the amazed 


philosopher. 
The little man seemed hurt, and flapped his big hands. 
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‘‘Now, professor,’’ he remonstrated. ‘‘You know them 
ideas of yours was all right twenty-five years ago. But this 
is an age of progress, sir, an age of progress, and what, I 
ask you, is necessary to progress?’’ 

The professor was not equal to this. 

‘‘Why, professor, what are we doing with all our indus- 
tries? Efficiency—standardization! That’s the word— 
standardization! Look at the automobile industry—stand- 
ardized parts! Look at the packing industry—everything 
standardized. Look at any of our big manufacturing plants 
—everything standardized—men and output—everything.”’ 

‘*But education isn’t an industry,’’ the professor interrupt- 
ed. He wasn’t going to be downed without a protest. 

‘It’s all right so long as you’re talking to a man like 
me,’ the little man said in a soothing tone, ‘‘for you to say 
such things. I won’t tell a word. But I wouldn’t let them 
old ideas get out if I was you. The people won’t stand it. 
We’re a progressive nation, sir, and we can’t stand for this 
antiquated individualism anywhere along the line. No, sir, 
we've got great factories for turning out automobiles, and 
we've got great colleges for turning out students, and there 
ain’t a mite of difference between them that matters—no, sir, 
not a mite. The educators are recognizing it themselves. 
They’re progressing. Everybody is progressing. They’ve 
got up standardized tests for spelling and language and 
arithmetic, and brains and I don’t know what all they haven't 
got. I ain’t a professional educator, professor, but look at 
these surveys of city schools and colleges and so on. What 
are they for? Standardization—efficiency! The people 
ain't going to stand for lost motions and waste of time in 
education, and don’t you forget it. Take this report here.’’ 

He reached for the service report on the professor’s desk. 

‘‘Now what’s the idea-behind this here report? Professor, 
you’re a reasonable man, and you know as well as I do that 
it won’t do to have one man teaching students more facts 
than another man, or have one man teaching more students 
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than somebody else. No, sir! What is teaching but so much 
talking anyway? And if you talk you might as well talk to 
fifty students as to five. The time is coming, professor, when 
we'll abolish all the courses that students don’t elect up to a 





certain standard number—say, fifteen—and use you valuable 
men on other work.”’ 

The professor murmured, but what he said was indis- 
tinguishable. 

‘*Look at this,’’ his visitor announced, triumphantly tap- 
ping the report which he had been examining. ‘‘ Office hours. 
That’s very important. It ain’t fair to employ two men at the 
same salaries without they keep the same office hours. No, sir. 
Professor, ten years from now, when we get everything stand- 
ardized, it’ll be like this: if a professor can’t show a standard 
number of visitors to each office hour—say, ten an hour—why, 
we'll abolish the office, and save the state that much fuel and 
light. Efficiency, that’s the word!”’ 

The professor felt bound to admit that it was. 

‘*Your invention—?’’ he hazarded, as conversation seemed 
to lag. His visitor was studying the service report. The little 
man looked up indignantly. 

‘*Now you understand,’’ he said in a grieved tone, ‘‘that 
there ain’t nothing personal in what I’m going to say. I like 
vou, professor, and you’re a sensible man as will see the point. 
But here you’ve got one course—Introduction to Philosophy 
—with 31 students, and here’s another course—Elements of 
—of K-a-n-t-i-a-n-i-s-m in Later Philosophy—with only five 
students in it!’’ 





‘*But that’s an advanced course,’’ the professor explained. 

**T don’t know nothing about that,’’ his aceuser retorted, 
‘‘but anybody can see it ain’t fair. Here, I'll show you.”’ 

He drew a much chewed pencil from an inner pocket. 

‘*Let’s suppose you draw a salary of $5,000 a year.”’ 

The professor looked swiftly up, but his visitor was making 
figures with the utmost seriousness. 

‘*Now, how many hours do you teach a week?’’ he asked. 

‘“Twelve,’’ answered the professor. 


His visitor seemed shocked. 
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‘‘M-m-m. That’s too bad. And a bright man like you, too. 
But I dare say that'll all be changed soon. Twelve, you said? 
There’s 36 weeks in a school year, or a total of 432 hours a 
year. So far as your value to the state is concerned we may 
consider that the rest of your time is worthless.’’ 

The professor found no opportunity to combat this idea. 

‘‘In other words, you’re worth eleven—four—one—about 
$11.50 an hour to the state. Now you take this introductory 
ecourse—31 pupils—only one hour to go round. That means 
they're getting about 37¢ worth of education an hour from 
you. But over here is this other class—my, my! Five students 
—iheir instruction is costing the state $2.30 a piece for one 
hour in your class. That’s a big discrepancy, professor. If 
one of my children was only getting 37¢ worth of instruction 
from you, and one of my neighbor’s boys was getting $2.30 
worth in the same time, I’d want to know why. I’m a tax- 
payer, same as he is. That won’t go in a democracy, I tell you. 
And if I was running this university, I’d see that this dif- 
ference was levelled off.’’ 

Like many men engaged in theory, the professor was not 
quick at figures, and could find nothing to reply. 

‘And your invention,’’ he said at length. ‘‘I take it, it’s 
designed to meet just such a situation ?”’ 

**Yes, sir. Yes, sir. I said you was a bright man, profes- 
sor, and there you’ve come straight to the point.’’ He gave 
the professor’s knee an approving pat. 

‘As I say, we've got to standardize. In a big manufac- 
turing business they have what they call standardized parts, 
and we’re to have the same thing here. Courses have got to 
be levelled up to an average of efficiency to avoid putting out 
inferior produets—I mean, students. Textbooks—lectures— 
hours of work—everything’s got to be put into uniform pack- 
ages or uniform motions or uniform machinery. It’s just like 
owning an automobile. If your machine is of standard make, 
and you break a piston-ring or lose some little screw or some- 
thing, it don’t make no difference whether you’re in Maine or 
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New Mexico—all you got to do is to drive to the nearest service 
station and replace the missing part. Now, university students 
are just like those standard parts, and they ought to be made 
so they can fit into any standard university. We've got to 
have it so that any student can go anywhere in the United 
States—New York or California 





and fit right into the same 
class and the same subject whether he’s from the University 
of Boston or the University of Arizona. 

‘*Why,’’ said the little man, warming to his theme, ‘‘the 
time’ll come when every freshman in the United States will 
be turning over the same page of the same textbook at the 
same hour! That’s what we’re coming to!”’ 

The professor seemed duly impressed. 

‘*Now that sort of work,’’ continued the other in a con- 
fidential tone, ‘‘I can leave to the presidents and trustees and 
so on. They ean handle all that. In fact, they’re making 
progress right now in that direction. That ain’t the object 
of my invention. My work goes farther. For when they’re 
through, and we get all the universities and colleges and 
schools standardized all over the length and breadth of this 
land, I ask you, professor, what’s the next step in advance?”’ 

The instructor stared blankly. 

‘*We got to progress,’’ said the other triumphantly. ‘‘Re- 
pose is stagnation. And so when we've standardized the 
universities, the next thing we got to do is to standardize 
the professor !”’ 

He fumbled in a capacious pocket of his overcoat, and drew 
forth, not without difficulty, an awkwardly shaped package. 
This he placed on the desk. After unwinding an untidy lot 
of string, in which he became hopelessly entangled, the little 
man drew forth from its wrappings a curious instrument of 
steel and wire, which the professor hastily examined. The 


machine was unlike anything he had ever seen before. It had 
a dial in front like the one on his furnace (for which he had 
a profound, if unintelligent respect), a little gong like a 
bieyele bell, a kind of muzzle made out of wire, and a pendu- 
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lum which, once released from the string, commenced to swing 
furiously back and forth until checked in some mysterious 
manner by its master. The professor also saw that the swing- 
ing of the pendulum caused a hand to move slowly across the 
face of the dial. His visitor spoke. 

‘*Ain’t she a little wonder?’’ he said admiringly. ‘“‘I 
haven’t got a good name for her yet, but I was thinking of 
ealling it Drigsby’s Little Universal Regulator for Schools and 
Colleges. Do you think that would go?’’ 

‘*T ean hardly say,’’ answered the philosopher. ‘‘What is 
its use?’’ 

‘*It’s a double action invention. Suppose we get our schools 
all standardized—same number in every class, same classes in 
every school, same schools all over the country. There would 
still remain one variable factor. How fast do you talk?’’ 

This was so unexpected a query, and the little man’s manner 
so like that of a person about to throw a bomb, that the pro- 
fessor could only stammer. 

‘I—I don’t know.”’ 

‘*Ah, that’s it!’’? Mr. Drigsby extended an aceusing fore- 
finger. ‘‘Who does know? Nobody knows. That’s one of 
the great facts of human nature, and until we can control it, 
all the standardization on earth ain’t going to be suecessful. 
That’s where my invention is going to revolutionize the edu- 
cational world.’’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t follow you,’’ said the professor, knit- 
ting his brows. 

‘Sit down, professor, and I’ll show you.’’ The other’s 
voice had the soothing quality of an insurance agent about to 
close a contract. ‘‘Now take the case of Professor A and 
Professor B. Both get the same salaries and teach the same 
number of students and so on. That looks fair, don’t it? Js 
it fair? Maybe it is and maybe it ain’t. Suppose Professor 
A is one of these slow-spoken, solemn kind of men that say 
only about a word a minute, and keep you wondering when 
the next word’ll drop. And suppose Professor B is one of 
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these quick, snappy, nervous fellows that talks like a human 
machine gun. Is the student getting the same amount of in- 
formation out of one as he gets out of the other? You can 
see for yourself that Professor B is teaching him about twice 
as much as Professor A. Is that fair? If you was Professor 
B, would you feel you was being treated square? Same pay, 
same hours, but A does half as much actual work as B. You 
ean see, it ain’t fair. Furthermore, what about the state? Is 
the state getting what it pays for, or is it getting short- 
changed? You’re a bright man, professor, and you'll have to 
admit that I’m describing to you a serious defect in our uni- 
versity system. 

**Now, what are we going to do about it? Cut down the 
pay, says you. And hitherto that’s been the only way of 
meeting that very situation. It looks like we can’t change 
Professor A nor yet Professor B. But if you cut dewn the 
pay, what becomes of your standardization? We got to keep 
that at all costs. And there’s where my invention comes in. 
It standardizes the professor !’’ 

**And how does it—work?’’ queried the university man, 
with justifiable curiosity. 

**T tackled the problem just like these here efficiency engi- 
neers, professor, I said to myself: what we need is a standard 
rate of speed in the lecture room. We got to have a standard 
lecture unit, and then we got to hold the professors to it. 
And so I figured and figured, and then I built this machine. 

‘‘This here,’’ he said, pointing to the central figure on the 
dial, ‘‘is the standard unit rate of speed for lectures—348 
syllables a minute. I got that by taking notes at lectures 
here in your university, and averaging the results. Of course, 
if this figure’s too low, we can change it. And of course, later 
on, we can speed ’em up. Now, you put this on.”’ 

The professor obeyed mechanically. Not without difficulty 
the universal regulator went over his head, when he found 
himself breathing through the wire muzzle. Just before his 
lips was an opening into which he must speak, while before 
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his eyes glared the dial, and the pendulum hung motionless 
from his chin. 

‘‘Don’t you be scared,’’ said his mentor encouragingly. 
“Tt won’t hurt you. All I want is to test you. Now. you 
read this out loud to me just about as you usually talk.’’ 

The professor found a dogs-eared copy of the Declaration 
of Independence thrust into his hand. He began to read that 
immortal classic aloud, and as he read the pendulum com- 
menced to tick in unison with the rhythm of his periods. It 
seemed to him that he had only begun—indeed he had not 
finished ‘‘we hold these truths to be self-evident’’—when the 
bell jangled and a little arm shot out from the bottom of the 
contrivance, and so tightened itself around his throat that he 
could neither speak nor breathe. Mr. Drigsby seemed de- 
lighted. 

He unfastened the machine and examined the dial, while 
the philosopher gingerly fingered his Adam’s apple. He was 
a little indignant and more than a little ruffled that the in- 
ventor had not warned him in advance that he was going to 
be choked. Mr. Drigsby’s voice broke in upon his reflections. 

‘*Now you see what you been doing? You’ve been a liabil- 
ity to this institootion instead of an asset. You only did about 
305 syllables—in other words you’re below the unit rate for 
lectures. You been losing money to this state steadily ever 
since you’ve been here. 

‘*Still, that ain’t as bad as some,’’ he conceded, ‘‘and you 
could be learned to go faster. The little universal regulator 
would soon teach you. You could practice with it at home.”’ 

‘* And it is your notion,’’ interrupted the instructor coldly, 
‘that we—’’ 

‘‘The idea is double-barrelled, professor. In a standard- 
ized factory, you can’t have a lot of loafers, and neither can 
you have two or three hogs working way ahead of the average, 
and loafing later on. That won’t do.’’ 

The professor rejoiced that at least he was not a hog. 

‘*And just so here. That’s where my little regulator works 
both ways. With this instrument here, a college president 
or a board of trustees can test any of its professors any time. 
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Those that talk too fast can be learned to go slow, and those 
that talk too slow can be learned to go faster, until everybody 
is talking at exactly the same rate. Then everything’s fair, 
square and above board. The state knows it’s getting what 
it paid for, the students know just how much to expect, and 
the professors know that they ain’t undereutting one another 
in the classrooms. Equal pay, equal work. equal service.’’ 

‘And new members of the faculty?’’ hazarded the instruc- 
tor. 

‘‘They’d be tried out on the regulator. If they was too 
slow or too fast, they wouldn’t be hired. But if they didn’t 
vary a great deal from the average, they could be kept on 
probation for two or three weeks under instruction, and prac- 
ticed up on the regulator until they got the swing of it. 

‘‘Of course under my plan, any professor would be liable 
to test at any time. He wouldn’t know when the examiner 
might catch him, so he’s got every incentive to keep in fight- 
ing trim. Consequently he’d always be lecturing at the reg- 
ulation rate—348 syllables a minute.”’ 

‘‘There would remain, however, one other factor,’’ said the 
professor reflectively. ‘‘The preparation of lectures, and the 
reading of books. I read, for instance, almost half again as 
rapidly as one of my colleagues.’’ 

‘*T been thinking along them very lines,’’ responded Mr. 
Drigsby with obvious admiration, ‘‘and as soon as J can get 
at it, I’m going to add an optical attachment to the regulator 
—turn over so many pages an hour, by means of a set of re- 
volving arms. Of course, we can’t make all these changes at 
once. They got to come gradual.’’ He commenced tenderly 
to wrap up the invention. 

The professor stared thoughtfully at the regulator, and 
fingered his throat. He wondered where the arm had been 
concealed that had so clutched at his throat. A vision of the 
university of the future stole over his mind, and he straight- 
ened up. 

‘*Come over to the president’s office,’’ he said. ‘‘We'll 
talk it over.”’ 


’ 











